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The hieroglyphic of the ancient Egyptian is the earliest 
written record of man. The writings are found in inscriptions 
on stone in tombs, on stelae, inside the Pyramids, on the 
inner surfaces of wooden coffins, and on papyrus. The 
papyrus writings are hieratic, a form of hieroglyphic in which 
many of the characteristics of the picture writing were elided 
by the scribe in placing it on the papyrus. These records 
are identified generally by Egyptologists as the ‘‘Pyramid 
Texts’? and the ‘‘Coffin Texts.’’ The Pyramid Texts (19) 
date from 3500 B.C., written between the IInd and Vth 
Dynasties, thus forming ‘‘ . . . the oldest body of literature 
surviving from the ancient World.’’ (2, p. vii). 

The Pyramids were the creations of royalty, although 
‘‘In the later years of the Old Kingdom in ancient Egypt 
the royal privilege of equipping a ‘house of eternity’ for the 
hereafter was extended to an increasing number of persons 
of relatively modest status.’’ (11, p. 145). For the most part, 
the content of the writings in the Pyramids relates to the 
religious ritual and magic practice of the Court. There are 
few tales of the gods, few myths, in the Egyptian writings. 
There is mention of the gods in the magical and magico- 
medical literature, the principal source of which is the Papy- 
rus Ebers (5), but this mention is a reference to the efficacy 
of the magic or a reminder to the gods of the manner in 
which it is to function or some such usage. The discovery 
of a papyrus which tells a story of the gods, the Beatty 
Papyrus, was a landmark, for as Gardiner, the translator, 
states (4, p. 1), ‘‘Here for the first time we have a long 
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mythological narrative composed solely for literary and non- 
utilitarian purposes, .. .”’ 

The Beatty Papyrus is complete with the exception of a 
few gaps on the first page. It should be noted that the story 
it tells is not the original naive myth but the result of cen- 
turies of narration and change. It was written on the papyrus 
about 1160 B.C., during the reign of Ramesses V. The trans- 
lation is thirteen pages in length, titled by Gardiner, ‘‘The 
Contendings of Horus and Seth.’’ To summarize such a doc- 
ument is presumptuous, at best, subject to error and much 
personal judgment. For example, the Master of the Universe 
is addressed by many different titles, the most frequent being 
Pre-Harakhti, used 22 times, the next frequent being Lord- 
to- the- Boundary, 20 times. Atum is a frequent name. (4, 
p. 13, note 2). These are all names of one god. Which should 
be used in the summary? To indicate something of these 
changes, he is here called Re-Atum, yet it must be noted 
that this may destroy one of the characteristics of the myth. 
Again, reference is made to ‘‘the god’s mother,’’ but which 
god is not clear. The basis of the summarization has 
been the objective action which the gods display. An attempt 
has been made to phrase it in the semi-Biblical language 
which Egyptologists employ in their translations. The phrases 
and sentences have been numbered for reference purposes. 
To set the stage, it can be said that Horus and Seth are 
rivals for the position of king in the Land Beyond The Sun, 
the land to which all souls go. The myth then begins. 


The Contendings of Horus and Seth 


Came to pass the adjudging of Horus and Seth and 
Horus claimed the kingly office of his father. 7. The Divine 
Ennead said, ‘‘Give the office unto Horus,’’ but Re-Atum, 
Master of the Universe, became angry for it was his wish to 
give the kingly office unto Seth. 2. He said, ‘‘Let another 
pronounce judgment.’’ 3. Thereupon the Ennead caused a 
letter to be sent to Neith, the god’s mother. 4. Thereupon 
Neith answered saying, ‘‘Give the office of Osiris to his son 
Horus,’’ 5, and the Ennead spake with one mouth, ‘‘ This 
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goddess is in the right.’’ 6. Thereupon Re-Atum was angry, 
and there was shouting, and all went to their tents. 7. Re-Atum 
lay in his arbor, and his heart was very sore, and he was 
alone. 8. And Hathor came to her father and uncovered her 
nakedness before his face, 9, and the great god laughed at 
her. 10. Re-Atum rose up and sat down with the great En- 
nead and said unto Horus and Seth, ‘‘Speak concerning your- 
selves.’’ 11. Seth said, ‘‘I am the greatest of strength among 
the Ennead, and I slay the enemy of Re daily, being in front 
of the Bark-of-Millions.’’ 12. Thereupon the Ennead said, 
‘*Seth, the elder brother, is in the right.’’ 13. Then spake 
Horus, and he claimed his right of heritage. 14. And Isis was 
angry with the Ennead, saying that she was going to tell 
Atum and Khopri of the hearing. 75. And Seth refused to 
contend in the tribunal whilst Isis was in it, 16, and the gods 
crossed over to the Island-in-the-Midst, sat down, and ate 
bread. 17. Thereupon Isis changed herself to an aged woman 
and gave the ferryman a ring of gold to be taken across. 18. 
And seeing Seth, she changed herself into a maiden fair of 
her limbs. 19. And Seth loved her right sore. 20. And Isis 
told him how her son had had his heritage taken from him by 
a foreigner, and Seth condemned such a deed. 21. Thereupon 
Isis changed herself into a kite and perched on top of a tree, 
and she called unto Seth that his own mouth had adjudged 
him. 22. And Seth wept and spake unto Re-Atum and told 
him what Isis had done. 23. And Re-Atum said that Seth 
had judged himself, and what more did he want? 24. And 
Seth had the ferryman to be brought before the Ennead, and 
they punished him. 25. Thereupon the Ennead crossed over 
to a mountain, and when it was eventide, Re-Atum chided 
them for not deciding, and he said, ‘‘Give the White Crown 
to Horus.’’ 26. And Seth, angry right sore, said to Horus 
that they should contend by changing themselves into hippo- 
potami, plunge into the waters of the sea, and whoso shall 
emerge within the period of three months of days, to him 
shall this office not be given. 27. Thereupon they plunged 
in, and Isis sat aweeping that ‘‘Seth hath killed Horus, my 
son.’’ 28. And she fashioned a cord and barb and threw it 
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into the water. 29. And the barb bit into the Majesty of her 
son Horus, who cried aloud saying, ‘‘Call unto thy barb that 
it loose from me, for I am thy son.’’ 30. And Isis cried aloud 
and ordered the barb to loose itself, and she threw again, 
and it bit into the Majesty of Seth. 37. And Seth cried 
aloud, ‘‘Call unto thy barb that it loose from me, for I 
am thy brother,’’ and Isis loosed the barb. 32. Thereupon 
Horus was angry, and he went forth, and his face was savage 
like a panther of Upper Egypt. 33. And he removed the head 
of his mother Isis, and he put it in his bosom, and he as- 
cended into the mountain. 3/. Thereupon, Isis changed 
herself into a statue of flint which had no head. 35. There- 
upon the Ennead went in search of Horus to inflict a pun- 
ishment on him. 36. And Seth found Horus, took hold on 
him, removed his eyes and buried them. 37. And he returned 
to Re-Atum, saying falsely that he did not find Horus. 38. 
Thereupon Hathor came upon Horus as he lay aweeping 
on the desert and restored his vision with the milk of a ga- 
zelle. 39. Thereupon the Ennead summoned them both, 
Horus and Seth, and they were told by Re to be at peace. 
40. Thereupon Seth spake unto Horus, ‘‘Come let us pass 
a happy day in my house.’’ And when it was eventide, they 
twain lay down. 4/. And Seth made his member stiff and 
go between the loins of Horus who caught the seed of Seth 
in his hands. 42. Thereupon Horus went to his mother, Isis, 
and showed her the seed of Seth. 43. And Isis cut off his 
hand, and she cast it into the water, and she drew out for 
him a new hand. 44. Thereupon Isis caused the member of 
Horus to become stiff by dabbing it with a sweet ointment. 
45. And he made his seed to run down into a pot. 46. There- 
upon Isis put the seed of Horus on the lettuce that Seth ate 
every day, and Seth arose pregnant with the seed of Horus. 
47. And Horus and Seth went before the tribunal again 
to contend, where Horus asked that their seed be summoned 
that they may see whence it will answer. 48. And the seed 
of Seth answered from the water. 49. And the seed of 
Horus came forth from Seth’s forehead as a sun of gold. 50. 
Thereupon Seth was exceedingly angry, and he cried aloud 
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that the office shall not be given to Horus until they had 
competed in ships of stone. 51. Thereupon Horus fashioned 
for himself a ship of cedar, and he plastered it with gypsum. 
52. And Seth saw the ship, and he thought it was stone, 
and he fashioned a ship out of a mountain peak. 53. There- 
upon the ship of Seth sank in the water, and he changed 
himself into a hippopotamus and caused to founder the ship 
of Horus. 54. Thereupon Horus threw his barb at the Ma- 
jesty of Seth. 55. Thereupon the Ennead spake unto him, 
‘*Throw it not at him.’’ 56. Thereupon Horus fared down 
to Neith and said that they had been in the tribunal for 80 
years, and he had been in the right every day for a thousand 
times. 57. Thereupon Re wrote to Osiris asking that which 
they shall do. 58. And Osiris answered, saying, ‘‘ Wherefore 
shall my son be defrauded seeing that I make you strong?’’ 
59. Thereupon Re-Atum wrote a letter saying, ‘‘Suppose 
thou hadst never come into existence?’’ And at Osiris’ reply, 
the Ennead said, ‘‘ Right in all that he hath said.’’ 60. There- 
upon they set the White Crown upon the head of Horus. 61. 
And Re-Atum said, ‘‘Let Seth dwell with me and be my 
son,’’ and he said that Horus is arisen as Ruler. 62. It has 
come to a happy ending in Thebes, the place of truth. 63. 
What is the meaning of this story on either a manifest 
or latent level? As a myth it is unique, having little in com- 
mon with the style or pattern of folk-myth as we know it, 
to say nothing of the open sexuality. Can it be a sibling 
rivalry with Horus and Seth brothers, Seth the elder, 13,* 
Re, the father, preferring Seth, and Isis preferring Horus? 
If so, what of Seth’s statement to Isis that he is her brother? 
32. Where does Osiris fit into the rationale? Why doesn’t 
the contest end in a conclusive victory of one or the other 
brother? 62. What is the sexuality between brothers? 42. 
And Seth’s pregnancy? 47. Perhaps the myth is one of a 
struggle between father and son, with Seth as Horus’ father. 
Then we must ask, why two fathers — Seth and Osiris — 


*The numerical reference is to the correspondingly numbered phrase 
or sentence in the summary. 
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and perhaps Re as a third? Why the aggression of the mother? 
and so on. There are many relationships and many infer- 
ences in the myth which can be studied: the frankly overt 
behavior of the gods, the familial relationships, the symbol- 
ism. The writer has chosen one character, Horus, as central, 
and has based his thinking around him. 

The more one studies the actions of the characters in 
the myth, the more contradictory they appear, and the more 
difficult it becomes to fit a unified, logical explanation to 
the story as a whole or to the behavior of any of the gods. 
The only single explanation which can be established and 
applied consistently throughout the myth is that it is a 
story of ambivalence. Once this basic ambivalence is per- 
ceived, then it follows that there can be no logic in the story, 
only confusion. The manifest sense in which the word 
‘‘ambivalence’’ is used here is that it is descriptive of con- 
tradictory actions of one character, or actions of the charac- 
ter that are not consistent with his expressed desire. It does 
not include the action of one person which is designed to 
off-set the action of another, which would be direct conflict. 
If the Lord-of-All, Re, is impotent, we have ambivalence. 
If Isis is excluded from the tribunal, 16, but returns by means 
of a trick, 18, although the excluding action is cancelled, she 
has opposed her will in a direct manner against her oppon- 
ents, which is far from being ambivalent. 

The case for ambivalence can be established from the 
content of the myth, and it is the only principle around which 
all the facts of the myth can be fitted. Furthermore, this same 
principle fits each of the leading characters in the myth, 
which would appear to be significant in itself. At this level 
of interpretation let us follow solely the objective action in 
the myth, the behavior of each of the actors in it. 

Re-Atum is all-powerful; if he wishes to give the office 
to Seth, 2, he can do so. He does not do as he wishes but 
rather asks for advice. 3. The Ennead, the tribunal 
with full authority, do not exercise it, but turn to another 
judge, the mother. 4. This god gives a definite answer, 
‘*Horus,’’ 5, with which the Ennead agree, but no action 
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is taken either by the tribunal or by its head. Re-Atum is 
rejected by the tribunal, 7, feels unhappy, 8, but refuses the 
healing ministration of Hathor, 9, laughing at her offer of 
herself. 10. There is a second hearing, and this time the 
Ennead agree with Seth’s claim, 13, which is a reversal on 
their part. Isis tells Re-Atum that she will complain to Atum 
and Khopri, 15, but no one is higher than Re-Atum. Isis 
seduces Seth, 19, 20, traps him, 21, and, as a result, Seth 
condemns himself. 21. But Isis does nothing further about 
it. Re-Atum tells Seth that he has judged himself, 24, which 
is an about-face for him. But once more nothing comes of 
this judgment beyond a displacement on the Ferryman. 25. 
There is a third hearing. Re-Atum, the inert all-powerful 
one, chides the tribunal for not deciding, 26, although they 
have twice decided, 5, 13, as he has, too. 2, 24. Then comes 
the contest, and Isis, afraid that Seth will kill Horus, 28, 
throws a hook into the water, but hits Horus. 30. She orders 
the barb to loosen itself, throws again, hits Seth this time, 
31, but loosens his barb. 32. Seth removes Horus’ eyes, 
37, but Hathor restores them. 39. Next we see Seth and 
Horus having a homosexual relationship with Horus in a 
passive role. 42. Horus’ passivity is reversed, 48, but by 
Isis, 47, and the answer to the contending is revealed for 
the fourth time, 50, before the fifth meeting of the tribunal. 
4s. And for the fourth time the judgment is in abeyance. 
Horus and Seth fight, 55, the Ennead order them to stop, 
56, whereupon Horus appeals to Neith. 57. Re-Atum asks 
Osiris for the judgment, 58, which he could have done in 
the beginning, and Osiris finds for his son. 59. No action 
yet, for Re-Atum writes to Osiris again, but the reply finally 
convinces the Ennead. 60. And Re-Atum accepts both Seth 
and Horus as rulers. 62. It is interesting to note that the 
son is at the least elaborate level of ambivalence, the parent 
at a more complex level, and the Ennead, an extension of 
Re-Atum, display the greatest amount and kind of ambi- 
valence. 

The ambivalence of Horus, the central figure in the 
myth, can be related to his sexuality. This is a sexuality that 
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is incompleted, an unresolved homosexuality. In terms of 
the dynamics of each of the characters in the myth, the fol- 
lowing interpretation is offered. 

Horus struggles to grow, to reach man’s estate, and take 
his dead father’s office. But his is an absent father, a dead 
father. He has only a mother, who has been functioning 
as head of the family, a woman in a man’s role. In his 
struggle, Horus needs but does not have a father who will 
aid him in his identification. Rather, he has a masculine 
mother who controls him and decides for him. Caught be- 
tween the mother who holds him down and the absence of 
a father, Horus is quite passive. His passivity is only his 
defense against his hostility to his mother, a hostility that 
is acted out when his mother’s hostility is acted out on him. 
Isis urges Horus to be a man, and when he struggles to do 
so, she tries to murder him. Isis cannot sustain her wish to 
murder her passive son, and she undoes her act, but at the 
same time she cannot kill her phantasied lover, her active 
son, Seth. When Horus beheads her, she turns herself to 
flint. Horus’ action of taking his mother’s penis is offset 
by her inability to accept her femininity, an inability based 
perhaps on her guilt. Without a penis, she is stone, self- 
petrified at that. This does not last long, for she is in her 
pristine state once more, this time acting out a sexual rela- 
tionship with her son. 

In any event, Horus is presented with a dilemma. Horus 
cannot identify with dust, and he is spurned by Re-Atum 
and therefore cannot identify with Re-Atum as a substitute 
father. Re-Atum wants a strong, sexual son, Seth, not the 
weak homosexual. Perhaps this is only to compensate for 
his own lack of sexuality. Horus has only an ambivalent 
mother, and to identify with her will only fix his conflict. 
How can Horus take action if Isis does not conclude acts 
which she herself has begun? Even if Horus tries to be ac- 
tive, Isis stops him. When Horus attempts to become a man, 
to present his case to the tribunal, Isis intervenes, and the 
plea comes to naught. When Horus turns on his mother 
and decapitates her, he pays for it by losing his eyes to Seth, 
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by being castrated, unable to function without mother. Horus 
cannot sustain his aggressive, masculine action, and he must 
stop himself. This he does in quite a classical fashion, be- 
ing blinded. To weep, however, is acceptable. Horus’ re- 
gression is well-rewarded — mother makes it all better, and 
with milk at that. He enters a homosexual relationship with 
Seth, again in his characteristically passive manner, but he 
does not sustain his homosexuality. What is his motive in 
telling Isis? Is he seducing mother by threatening her, tell- 
ing her that he will be sexual with father if she does not 
afford him gratification? More in keeping is the thought 
that Horus cannot function without Isis. The sexual act 
between Horus and Seth can become a deciding factor in 
the judgment, but it is mother who turns it to use. The ap- 
parent sexuality between mother and son is no sexuality 
at all, no matter how attractive the concept of the pot as 
a symbolic vagina. The resulting sun appears in Seth’s 
forehead, not Isis’. It is Seth who has been impregnated, and 
so tellingly. But this does not cause the story to progress, 
for the Ennead do nothing with the evidence before them. 

It is only when Horus himself takes positive action 
against Seth and throws a barb at him, becomes aggressive 
in his own right, do the Ennead in turn take positive action. 
Horus stops their inaction when he stops his own, after 80 
years before the Ennead. His act leads to an ending, but 
not to a conclusion. Horus, once more, cannot finish his ac- 
tion, cannot sustain his manhood, but regresses to pleading, 
and again to a mother. His regression elicits a further 
flurry of indecision which is terminated by the first and only 
appearance of the father, Osiris. Horus has struck a com- 
promise and has fixed his neurotic conflict. He has not 
faced father or mother, his aggression or his sexuality. In- 
deed, he has not even resolved his homosexuality. An am- 
bivalent beginning, an ambivalent ending, this is a myth 
of irresolution. 

Horus’ is the ambivalence of homosexuality, yet there 
is a general ambivalence that characterizes the behavior of 
every other god in the myth, save Seth. Clinically, the be- 
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havior of the characters is one of doing and undoing, or do- 
ing and not concluding, as well as contradictions between 
attitude and action, splitting, and indecision and inaction. 
The only one clearly consistent in behavior is Hathor, a 
minor character. This may also be true of Seth, depending 
on one’s view of the meaning of homosexuality. If it is ag- 
gression, then he, too, is consistent, although he wept on 
being undone by Isis. 23. If it is anything else, he has de- 
parted from his basic attitude to Horus. 

Horus himself is probably the most passive ‘‘hero’’ in 
any myth of any time. His actions are inconclusive, /, 14, 
for he merely states his claim. It is Seth who becomes the 
challenger, 27, 51, and who wishes to put themselves to the 
test. When Horus’ eyes are torn out, his reaction is to weep. 
39. When Seth has sex relations with him, 42, he turns to 
Isis for action. 43. Even when Horus would appear aggres- 
sive, 55, he does not follow through, but again resorts to a 
claim. 57. In all fairness to our hero, we must note that at 
least he pursues his claim this time. 

Isis’ first appearance is accompanied by splitting, for 
she is before the highest of all, Re-Atum, yet she says she is 
going to complain to Atum and to Khopri. When it comes 
to action, Isis is more than capable of taking it. She is com- 
petent, versed in wile, 18, magic, 19, and trickery. 21. She 
maneuvers and obtains the equivalent of self-judgment from 
Seth, then does nothing with the material she has been trying 
so hard to develop. Weeping at the possibility of Seth’s. 
killing Horus, 28, she throws a barb and hits not Seth, but 
Horus. 30. This competent mother hits the son, the thought 
of whose death makes her weep. The myth underscores 
this action by having her hit Seth, 37, and then freeing him 
in turn. 32. A hint at her involvement can be seen in a 
further action: when decapitated, 34, she does not grow an- 
other head. 35. However, she is expressly capable of re- 
growth, 44, aside from her previously established skill in 
magic, and later she presumably returns to herself. She 
traps Seth again, 45-47, and this time her evidence is brought 
before the tribunal. 50. 
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Re-Atum, the Supreme Being, displays each of the char- 
acteristics of ambivalence. He wishes to give the office to 
Seth, 2. but he does not find for Seth. Indeed, he even says 
that Seth has condemned himself, 24, and finds for Horus. 26. 
This doing and undoing, this contradictory set of attitudes 
is found in his rejection of Hathor, 8-10, and in his chiding 
the Ennead for not deciding. 26. He asks Osiris for a de- 
cision, 58, and does nothing more on getting it than question 
it. 60. His final action, which is also the final action of the 
myth, is a splitting — he accepts both Horus and Seth. 62. 
His inaction is evident from the start. 1-3. 

It is not surprising to find that the Ennead, the tribunal 
headed by Re-Atum, are equally ambivalent, or if one judges 
on the basis of specific acts, even more ambivalent than Re- 
Atum. They do not accept their own responsibility, 4, they 
do not act on the advice of their own delegated authority al- 
though they agree with her, 6, they agree with each antagon- 
ist most readily. 6, 73. An interesting physical action that 
they perform, also an undoing, is to move to another locale, 
7, 17, 26, after each failure to carry out their judicial function. 
They do not act on the judgment of Re-Atum, 24, and punish 
Seth, but rather punish the ferryman at Seth’s charge. 25. 
The indecision or inaction of the Ennead, like that of Re- 
Atum, is seen from the start, 4-6, 26, 50, yet they, too, will 
ask others why the others do not act when the action should 
be that of the Ennead itself. 40. Not stated in the summary, 
but occurring at 7 is a reproach they made to Re-Atum for 
words he never said. 

What significance can such behavior have? It is postu- 
lated here that ambivalence was a basic characteristic of the 
ancient Egyptian people, that beyond the individual ambi- 
valence of Horus, as a result of his homosexuality, there was 
a general cultural ambivalence of the times. Whether this 
‘general ambivalence’’ stemmed from the homosexuality of 
the people is a question. 

It will be agreed that any interpretation, in any field, is 
nothing more than an hypothesis. The interpretations, the 
hypotheses, constructed around the individual psychoanalytic 
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patient can be subjected to a kind of validation by inference. 
Clinical evidence, the behavior of the patient, is the basis 
of the hypothesis, and its measure as well. Any changes in 
behavior can be inferred to have taken place as a result of 
the application of the hypothesis. This is not validation, 
however, for it is based on a criterion of pragmatism, which 
is a limited proving ground. However, even this is more 
than one has available to test out hypotheses of groups of 
people, based on their myth or folkway. Some of the most 
brilliant thinking of our age is in this area, but regretfully 
is not susceptible of proof. Much of what is postulated as 
theory is not theory but rather hypothesis, at best, and can 
never be theory until proven. Most fortunate, then, is the 
existence of some record, no matter how unintegrated, no 
matter how incomplete, than can be searched for light on 
the hypotheses as presented here: that in Egyptian families 
the mother was strong, the father passive, and the son weak, 
as well as that the ancient Egyptians were an ambivalent 
people. To validate these hypotheses we must establish an 
understanding of Egyptian religion, one expression of which 
is Egyptian mythology, and to assess the daily life of the 
Egyptian, his habits and manners, as a reflection of his basic 
point of view. 

By piecing together the source material, the writings on 
coffins and pyramids, and looking to collateral writings of 
the Greeks, the concepts of the life and thinking of the Egyp- 
tians have grown. It will be recalled that the expression of 
Egyptian thought was through pictures. These pictures 
were concrete, furnished by the material things of the Egyp- 
tian world. In their writings ‘‘ ... we must expect the 
vagueness, the crudities, and the limitations inevitable at so 
early a stage of human development.’’ (2, p. 8). Therefore, 
the student must be on guard. Nothing is fixed in this area, 
gods come and go, change their behavior and their form. 
As the centuries become millenia, and the thought of the 
time merges and blends, a fundamental question of approach 
is raised — what shall the criterion of selection be? The 
behavior of the god at the time The Contendings was placed 
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into manuscript? The original behavior of the god 2,000 
years before this? And which god — Horus? Isis? Seth? 
The reader is warned — the establishment of merely the re- 
lationship of Horus and Seth can be his to choose, and we 
cannot depart from our criterion once selected. 

The earliest religious system in Egypt, dating from at 
least 3500 B.C., was the worship of the sun. The sun was a 
god who caused all things to move. At Edfu he was a fal- 
con, with the name Horus; at Heliopolis he was Atum, an 
aged man tottering to the west; elsewhere he was a winged 
beetle rising in the east, named Khepri; at the very least 
he was Re, or simply ‘‘Sun.’’ In each instance he was the 
personification of the sun. Whether the sun-god ‘‘Horus’’ is 
our Horus is our first question. Since Khepri is another spell- 
ing of Khopri, we now learn that in the myth Isis was telling 
Re that she will bring his actions to the attention of Atum, and 
compounding her dissociation by threatening to tell Khopri, 
when all three are the same person. 

The children of the Sun-god were Shu, the Air-god, and 
Tefnut, his wife, the Goddess of Moisture. These bore Geb, 
the Earth-god, and his wife Nut, the Sky-goddess. Their 
children were Osiris and Set (another spelling of Seth), 
brothers, and Isis and Nephthys, sisters. Both couples were 
also man and wife. These, with Re, formed. the original En- 
nead. Here, Set would appear as Horus’ maternal uncle, 
which was the most frequent relationship in the myth. 

In about 2750 B.C., the rulers of the Fifth Dynasty be- 
gan to call themselves the son of Re, stating that the ruling 
Pharoah was the son of the Sun-god. Re had become a 
great god over all of Egypt. The belief was a ‘‘State the- 
ology’’ of the rulers, the court, and state priesthoods. (3, 
p. 106). 

The Solar faith was a religion based on the observed 
natural elements — sun, moon, and. storms. Within this 
faith there were religious and magic practices. Thus Budge 
writes of ‘‘ . . . a service the object of which was to free 
the Sun, which was deified under the form of Ra, (a variant 
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spelling)* and was the type and symbol of God upon earth, 
from the attacks of a monster called Apep!’’ (7, p. 78). Apep 
seems to have been a serpent who was the rain storm. The 
Book of Overturning Apep gives this service: ‘‘Down upon 
thy face, Apepi, enemy of Ra! The flame coming forth 
from the eye of Horus comes against thee . . . the eye of 
Horus which is powerful against its enemy, which devours 
thee and leads on the mighty flame against thee; the eye of 
Ra prevails over thee, the flame devours thee, and nothing 
of thee remains.’’ (6, p. 434). We are immediately brought 
back to our myth on two counts — first there is mention of 
‘*the eye of Horus,’’ and it was Horus’ eyes that Seth re- 
moved ; second the apparent interchangeability of the eye of 
Horus and eye of Ra. Are they the same? Does this mean 
that Horus is Ra? Recall that at Edfu the sun god was named 
Horus. 

The Egyptian magic practices made much use of amulets, 
although magic extended to stones or amulets, figures, pic- 
tures, formulae, spells, names, and ceremonies. ‘‘The Eye 
of Horus amulet, or Utchat, is one of the commonest of all, 
and its use seems to have been universal at all periods. . . The 
Utchat is of two kinds, one facing to the left and the other 
to the right, and together they represent the two eyes of 
Horus, one of which, according to an ancient text, was white 
and the other black; from another point of view one Utchat 
represents the Sun and the other the Moon, or Ra and Osiris 
respectively. But speaking generally, when the Egyptians 
wore the Utchat as an amulet they intended it to bring to 
them the blessings of strength, vigour, protection, safety, 
good health, and the like, and they had in their minds the 
Eye of Horus, probably the white one or the Sun.’’ (7, p. 
55). Seth’s attack on Horus’ eyes was at a most significant 
area. In one sense it is considered his soul — ‘‘It seems 
that the soul of Horus dwelt in an eye, and that Set nearly 
succeeded in devouring it;’’ (7, p. 194), as stated in an earlier 
tale. Then there is a very ancient legend that stated that 
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Seth tore out Horus’ eyes while Horus tore off Seth’s testicles. 
(4, p. 20, note 5). Probably the identification of the eyes 
with the testicles is a correct one, in view of the context in 
which it is described, as well as the comment by Budge 
relating to ‘‘ . . . the Eye of Horus, which from time im- 
memorial in Egypt was regarded as the source of all gen- 
erative power, and of reproduction and life.’’ (7, p. 119). 

As the seasons, years, and centuries came and went, the 
Egyptian began to become more aware of the growth of 
vegetation, the decay of vegetation, and its regrowth. The 
cycle of life-death-life became more and more meaningful, 
and eventually led to another religion, deified in Osiris, which 
eventually dominated Egyptian belief. 

The Osirian faith, a ‘‘religion of the people,’’ (3, p. 
106), became popular during the Middle Kingdom, 2000- 
1788 B.C. This was a time of revival under the strong Kings 
of the Twelfth Dynasty after political turmoil of previous 
years. The ruling king was believed to be the reincarnation 
of Osiris, and every year the Osiris story was enacted at a 
great festival. 

Osiris was identified with water, and, as the son of the 
Earth-god, had leadership of the lands. He was identified 
with the Nile, which brings life to the soil, with the growth 
of foods in the Spring, and with the resurrection of the dead. 
His wife and sister, Isis, took care of him, driving away 
enemies and warding off danger. ‘‘Isis, the mighty one’’ 
are the words that describe her in the Hymn to Osiris. (10, 
p. 75). It buttresses the position that Isis was strong, as well 
as the general concept of the dominant behavior of the Egyp- 
tian woman. Osiris ruled on earth with Isis, until he was 
killed by Set. Osiris then became god of the Underworld 
and judged the souls of the dead, with Isis and Horus at his 
side. The souls were balanced against the feather of truth, 
and, if found worthy were given immortality by Osiris. 

The only stories of Osiris himself which we have are not 
Egyptian but Greek, and they are generally recognized to be 
distorted. Diodorus Siculus (15) and Plutarch (17) wrote of 
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Osiris, the latter giving the only complete account which is 
known. In summary, his version is this: 

Osiris was king of Egypt — he showed men the use of 
grain, he made laws, and taught men to honor the Gods. His 
wife was Isis. His brother and enemy was Set. Set tricked 
Osiris into fitting himself into a chest, which was covered, 
nailed down, and launched into the sea. Isis mourned Osiris 
and wandered about seeking the chest. She learned that 
it had been cast ashore, became entangled in a thicket, that 
a tree had grown around it, and that the local king had cut 
the tree and made a post of it. Isis went to that land and be- 
came nurse to the Queen’s child, but instead of nursing him, 
she began burning away what was moral about him, and at 
the same time turned herself into a swallow and flew around 
the post bemoaning her misfortune. The Queen discovered 
this, whereupon Isis begged for the post and was given it. 
She cut off the outer wood, came to the chest, and carried it 
off. Isis met her son, Horus, and they laid the chest aside. 
Set came upon it, tore the body into 14 pieces and threw 
them about. Isis went out to look for them, and made a 
funeral for every part as she found it. The phallus could 
not be found, having been eaten by a fish. After this, Osiris, 
coming out of hell to assist his son Horus, first trained him in 
the discipline of war and then asked what he thought was the 
most gallant thing a man could do, to which Horus replied, 
to avenge one’s father’s and mother’s quarrel when they 
suffer injury. The foregoing, then, seems to establish Seth 
as Horus’ uncle, with Isis and Osiris as his mother and father, 
Isis as an active mother, and Osiris as dead. 

At a point in the Plutarch chronology, told almost as an 
aside, is a statement that Isis had intercourse with Osiris 
after his death. (17, ch. 19). The Pyramid Texts (19, § 632, 
1636) confirm this, as does the Hymn to Osiris. (10, p. 76; 
7, p. 187). There Isis is described as having found the body 
of Osiris, turning herself into a bird, and having intercourse 
with him. Here again we find Isis playing a dominant role, 
if this is not too great an understatement. Reference to the 
attitude of Isis is found in another source, with her saying, 
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‘*T, Isis, conceived a child ... I, a goddess, gave birth to 
Horus ... I regarded Horus as a gift which would repay 
me for the loss of his father.’’ (12, p. 15). These words, 
clinically so familiar and contemporary, more than establish 
the basis of Isis’ attitude to her son, as experienced in The 
Contendings. 

To return to the reconstructed myth, that is, the story 
as pieced together from at least 25 parts of the Pyramid 
Texts, Horus grew to manhood despite many dangers from 
Set. Specifically, the Book of the Dead states, ‘‘ Meanwhile 
the folk remarked that the son of the divine mother Isis had 
been protected against his brother Set ... that Set his 
brother could not possibly have had access to where the 
child was ...’’ (8, p. 134). The reference to ‘‘Set his 
brother’’ gives us pause. Horus then went forward to avenge 
his father’s death, fighting a mighty battle with Set, losing 
an eye in his victory. Horus recovered his eye, found his 
dead father, Osiris, gave the eye to him, and Osiris imme- 
diately rose from the dead. Set still pressed on, now charg- 
ing Osiris against the gods. The gods found for Osiris and 
the throne was restored to him. Osiris did not stay with the 
living, but went to the Underworld to rule over the dead. 

We now have two great religions in a middle period of 
Egyptian history, that of Re and that of Osiris. The belief 
in Re, the Solar faith, is incompatible with belief in Osiris. 
One who believes in Re does not die, he goes to a hereafter. 
He cannot admit of death and the dead, and of the represen- 
tation of death, Osiris. The believer in Osiris is a believer 
in death and resurrection. The dead man is always identified 
with Osiris. Re does things for his follower, Osiris doe: 
nothing but one act of judgment. , 

It was probably inevitable that both religions would 
merge. We then find that in different parts of Egypt, the 
same god was known by different names and that he assumed 
different forms. As Egypt united, and when the priesthood 
became centralized, all of these names and forms remained 
intact. Both gods existed simultaneously either as two gods 
or as two names for one god. There was no difficulty among 
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the people in accepting these seemingly contradictory names 
or representations. In the merging of the two faiths, we find 
such beliefs as Horus and Set helping Osiris up the ladder 
to the sky — this same Set who was the murderer of Osiris 
and the enemy of Horus from the time of his birth. In a 
still later telling of the story of Osiris’ going up the ladder, 
he was helped by Ra and Horus. (7, p. 52). This blurring 
of characters and roles unquestionably results from the man- 
ner in which both religions became one. ‘‘It is quite evident 
from the Pyramid Texts that the feud between Horus and 
Set was originally a Solar incident, and quite independent 
of the Osiris myth.’’ (2, p. 40). In that time Set had ruled 
in the South, and Horus in the North, and Osiris had had 
‘* |... no original connection with the Solar myth.’’ (2, 
p. 43). On the strength of the foregoing, we seem to have 
educed evidence for the Egyptian’s acceptance of what for 
us would be completely contradictory ideas. There are four 
separate Re’s in one Re. Horus and Set are presented as 
brothers and then as uncle and nephew. Horus may even be 
Re. 

The Egyptian’s expression of thought was in concrete 
terms; that is, their writings were pictorial representations 
of things, ideographs. There was symbolic usage in the 
writing, but it seems defensible to state that they did not 
think in a manner comparable to our level of abstract thought. 
As has been indicated, one idea can be represented by sev- 
eral forms and names, and one name can have several ideas. 
Gods were animal and man, and combinations of each. (13, 
p. 27). Birds are shown with human heads. (7, p. 113, 114, 
115). Hapi, god of the Nile, is portrayed as a man with a 
woman’s breasts. (13, p. 95). Anubis has the head of a 
jackal. Bastet has the head of a lion or a cat. Writing of 
a magic charm, Budge states that the charm ‘‘ . . . was made 
by the cow for her son Ra when he was setting... Now 
the cow is, of course, Isis—Hathor .. .”’ (7, p. 115). Ina 
later reference to seven cows and their bull in CXLVIII of 
the Book of the Dead, he writes, ‘‘ . . . the seven cows have 
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reference to the seven Hathor goddesses, the bull is, of course, 
a form of Ra.. .’’ (7, p. 123). 

Perhaps at this point we can identify with the Egyptian 
who prayed to Isis for cure, saying, ‘‘ May Isis heal me even 
as she healed Horus of all the pains which his brother Set 
had inflicted on him when he killed his brother Osiris.’’ (5, 
p. 42). But I am afraid that we have over-identified, because 
now we have Horus, Set, and Osiris as brothers. 

Turning to studies of the god Horus in order to throw 
light on his character, we find that over the millenia he was 
portrayed in 15 different forms. (14, p. 117). Fundamentally, 
these forms can be reduced to three: Horus the Elder, 
Horus son of Isis, and Harpocrates or Horus the child. The 
concept of the eye of Horus and the story of Horus’ holding 
the ladder for Osiris are attached to the earliest Horus. Horus 
the child appears in the myth only inferentially ; not shown 
in the summary, but appearing at 7 are the words, ‘‘ ...a 
certain little child sat before the Master of the Universe . . .’’ 
to plead his case. (4, p. 13). Since Egyptian petitioners 
stood before the court, Horus here is a child unable to walk. 
That Harpocrates is referred to in the myth is not surprising, 


for he ‘‘ ... was already referred to in the Pyramid 
Texts ...’’ (14, p. 195). In Horus son of Isis, the Horus 
of the myth, ‘‘ . . . were included at one time or another 


all the various Horus gods, beginning with Horus the Elder 
and ending with the least important Horus of some provincial 
town.’’ (14, p. 130). Inasmuch as our Horus straddles the 
two others, we may entertain the concept that he is the most 
single representative of all of them, that he is a Horus in 
transition — that is, between the Elder and the child, and 
that these points may be taken as further presumption of 
ambivalence. 

The above material is submitted as evidence of the 
ambivalence of the ancient Egyptians. It finds support in 
the position of Egyptologists, who consider that the inherent 
contradictions of the Egyptian religion were a characteristic 
of the thought of the Egyptian people. Gardiner mentions 
their ‘‘ . . . habit of entertaining contradictory notions at 
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the same time.’’ (4, p. 12). ‘‘The two great systems of 
theological thought, that of Osiris and that of Re appear 
in the Pyramid Texts almost inseparably interwoven. Thus, 
for example, the dead king became Re without ceasing to be 
Osiris .. .’’ (14, p. 192). Breasted comments on this to 
the effect that ‘‘The fact that in such passages (in the Pyra- 
mid Texts) both Re and Osiris appear as supreme kings of 
the hereafter cannot of course be reconciled, and such mutu- 
ally irreconcilable beliefs caused the Egyptian no more dis- 
comfort than was felt by any early civilization in the mainten- 
ance of a group of religious teachings side by side with others 
involving varying and totally inconsistent suppositions.’’ (3, 
p. 113). 

In the writer's interpretation of the myth Isis has been 
described as a masculine female whose effect on Horus was 
an immobilizing one. Substantiation for this seems to be 
found in the source material. Isis is portrayed as a protector 
of Osiris, as the one who initiates the sexual act, and of such 
power as to enable a dead man to impregnate her. The 
passivity of Osiris naturally follows, compounded by his role 
as a deity who does nothing for his followers and whose sole 
act is that of a single judgment. Central to this interpreta- 
tion is the role of Isis. If she is the generalized Egyptian 
‘*mother,’’ it should follow that women played a determining 
role in Egyptian life. Is this so? 

Records bear out the assumption that women had power. 
Hatshepsut (1475 B.C.) ruled as king, was called ‘‘King,”’ 
and wore the king’s regalia including the royal beard, (1, II, 
p. 246). Women had power sufficient to plot the overthrow 
of the throne. Tiy carried on an active conspiracy against 
Ramses III, which included many nobles and courtiers in 
high office. (1, IV, p. 416). 

Gleaning what we can from descriptions of family life, 
we find that ‘‘The family in Egypt was based on a matri- 
archal system ;’’ (16, p. 109), that one’s . . . descent was 
traced farther back on the mother’s side than on the 
father’s . . .’’ (16, p. 74), and that ‘‘The father was only a 
holder of office, the mother was the family link.’’ (16, p. 
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119). ‘‘All fixed property was in women’s hands, .. .’’ 
(16, p. 74), and, ‘‘The kingdom, like any other property, 
descended in the female line, . . .’’ (16, p. 111). 

Marriage had not as yet become institutionalized, nor 
does it seem to have been permanent. There was no religious 
ceremony, no insolubility of marriage, no sanctity — it was 
a business contract. (16, p. 117). ‘‘A man was only a board- 
er in a woman’s house.’’ (16, p. 74). There was no objection 
to the marriage of relatives, including brothers and sisters. 
Diodorus says, ‘‘It was a law in Egypt, against the custom 
of all other nations, that brothers and sisters might marry one 
with another.’’ (16, p. 109). It is submitted that these facts 
uphold the position of the writer. 

One fascinating off-shoot of this study is the symbolic 
representation in the Egyptian writings. The symbol of the 
eye or eyes as testicles seems to have its root in the idea of 
generation, with the sun as the source of power, represented 
as the Eye of Horus amulet. When Horus and Set turn 
themselves into hippopotami, they have chosen an animal 
that is associated with Thoueris, a god who is a protector of 
women. The act of swallowing Horus’ seed made Seth 
pregnant, (4, p. 22, note 1), and the sun of gold is the child. 
The child whom Set bore in the mythology was Thoth, which 
presents us with a man giving birth. Incidentally, in The 
Contendings, the interrogator is Thoth, (4, p. 23, note 1), 
who has therefore made his appearance before his own birth, 
another fine bit of Egyptian ambivalence and magic. The 
kite into which Isis changes is characteristic of her. (4, 
p. 18, note 2). The statues of Isis which we have in mu- 
seums often show her with the infant Horus. A recent ac- 
quisition in the Twelfth Egyptian Room of the Metropolitan 
Museum of the City of New York (acc. # 55.121.5) is de- 
scribed as a statuette in which ‘‘Isis wears a headdress in 
the form of a vulture with spread wings surmounted by her 
symbol, the set-throne, with which her name is written.’’ 
Recall Plutarch’s description of Isis changing into a swallow, 
and her change to a kite in The Contendings. The differ- 
ences in avian form may be true differences in the story, or 
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may be the result of different translations. The symbol of 
mother as a bird seems to have its origin here. The relation- 
ship between Isis’ form and the representation of Horus as 
a human being with the head of a hawk makes an interesting 
bit of speculation. 

There would seem to be an enormous amount of material 
lying in wait for the analyst who can read the Egyptian hiero- 
glyph or the Egyptologist who is versed in psychoanalytic 
theory. In the absence of such dual abilities, and aside from 
the inherent difficulties in reaching an understanding of the 
myth, The Contendings, because of the nature of the material, 
an unfortunate man-made difficulty will be met. Some of 
the translators have chosen their words in accordance with 
their own value systems. Thus the word ‘‘nakedness’’ in 
9 is a euphemism that Gardiner employs for what he calls a 
‘ . .. grosser word in the text.’’ (4, p. 16, note 7). Writing 
of Isis and Osiris, Breasted (2, p. 28, note 2), changes from 
English to Latin at the sentence which describes Isis with 
the dead Osiris’ penis in her and her impregnation by his 
semen. Budge says that Isis roused the dead Osiris to life, 
that they embraced, and from this embrace Horus was born. 
(7, p. 130). He bases this on the Hymn to Osiris which 
does not necessarily indicate that Osiris is revived, but rather 
only that the dead man produced sperm. Chabas translates 
the pertinent line as ‘‘ . . . elle a emporté les principes du 
Dieu au coeur tranquille; elle a extrait son essence; elle a 
fait un enfant; . . .’’ (10, p. 76). Budge translates it, ‘‘Stir- 
ring up the activity of the still-heart, she drew off his es- 
sence, she made an heir . . .’’ (7, p. 187). A more popular 
book that is sub-titled, The Egyptians in Their Own Words, 
ironically enough, omits pages of the translation of Horus 
and Seth (13). Who knows how much more hieroglyphic 
material has been changed, censored if you will, and conse- 
quently lost to almost all of us? 

The writer believes that there is a solid basis for con- 
cluding that The Contendings is a description of extremely 
ambivalent behavior on the part of all of the characters in 
the myth. So far as Horus is concerned, his is a story of 
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the ambivalence of homosexuality, his inability to make a 
needed masculine identification, determined by an over- 
aggressive mother and a father who died before his birth. 
This is a reading of the myth as a symbolic tale, containing 
both manifest and latent levels. There is a second reading 
that one can make in terms of the manifest ambivalent story, 
certainly, and perhaps even the latent meaning. This is that 
the myth is a report, in terms contemporary to the time. 
As such, what to us is ambivalence would not be so to the 
ancient Egyptian, and the story would puzzle none of them. 
This presupposes that these ancients were, in fact, an ambi- 
valent people. Records seem to bear this out. 

A moment’s reflection brings one to the conclusion that 
both readings are not mutually exclusive but rather quite 
capable of unification. In terms of the development of the 
human being, phenomena at one level are openly displayed, 
only to be made covert at the next higher level. It is quite 
tenable to consider that what we would look upon as the 
latent meaning of the myth was the manifest behavior of 
the times some 4,000 years ago. The writer is referring more 
to the broader ambivalence than to its appearance in unre- 
solved homosexuality. If this is so, then we can postulate 
that the general ambivalent behavior of the Egyptian was 
based on a psychosexual ambivalence. From the latter, in 
turn, arose the sexual customs and psychological attitudes of 
the time with a resulting confusion as to the role of the in- 
dividual. 

If we can assume that psychological as well as biological 
ontogeny recapulates phylogeny, the psychosexual and psy- 
chological life of the child, of say, three years of age in 1959 
A.D. may well be a recapitulation of that of adult life of 
1959 B.C. From this point in time we may be able to go 
both backward and forward and postulate stages in the so- 
cietal development of man that parallel those of his psycho- 
logical development. Could there have been an ‘‘oceanic’’ 
attitude in earliest man? Is the magic of antiquity a parallel 
to the magic thinking of the child? Was there a latent 
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period? And soon. This is an intriguing thought and worthy 
of further study. 
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HAMLET, 
Or the Tragedy of Shakespeare 


by 
A. Andre Glaz® 


In spite of all the critical acumen that has been brought 
to bear on Hamlet, in spite of all the interpretations and 
explanations, it still remains as mysterious as ever. Why is 
this so? I am convinced that commentators have found 
Hamlet so elusive largely because they wrote of it, naturally 
enough, in the belief that cause produced effect. But, in 
Hamlet this conviction is misleading. What is important in 
Hamlet is the fallacy of cause and effect. 

‘*Qua work of art, the work of art cannot be interpreted ; 
there is nothing to interpret . . .’’ says T. S. Eliot. (1) With 
this statement I agree. My intention is not to interpret Hamlet 
as a work of art. My intention is to explain the construction 
of Hamlet by breaking it apart, and as a corollary to propose 
some new biographical facts concerning Shakespeare’s life. 
I shall not proceed step by step in a logical order from Act 
One to Act Five. It is impossible to understand Hamlet in 
this orderly fashion. Instead, I shall treat all five acts as a 
single unit, disregarding their superficial and arbitrary time 
sequence, and I shall draw now from Act Five, now from 
Act One, as the case may be, so that the play’s basic struc- 
ture may be revealed. If we can disabuse our minds of the 
necessity of finding a logical progression in Hamlet, if we can 
scrutinize the whole play, as it were simultaneously, letting it 
imprint upon our minds a facsimile of its own emotional 


*I wish to express my appreciation to Mr. X for his assistance in the 
writing of this paper. 

Read in June 1951 at Kingsbridge Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. (V.A.) 
Read on September 27, 1955, at the New York Psychoanalytic Society. 
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wholeness, we shall then be able to absorb the totality of its 
meaning. 

To begin with, we must admit that there is no realistic 
explanation to Hamlet which includes all its parts. To at- 
tempt to explain it on a realistic ground leads inevitably to 
cutting out passages, in order to make ‘sense’ or to the ac- 
ceptance as accidents of time and faulty printing countless 
words, phrases, sentences and whole sequences of action. 
But, leaving that aside, there is a more inward paradox, if we 
accept Hamlet as straight dramatic tragedy. In spite of 
superficial inconsistencies and hidden allusions that appear 
in his other works, Shakespeare is elsewhere lucid, theatrical- 
ly sound and logical within his given frame of reference, 
whether this be historical, comic, or high-fantastical. He 
never leaves his characters unaccounted for and his taste 
is impeccable. Nowhere does his invention appear merely 
willful or ill-conceived. Yet in Hamlet all serious critics 
have had to face what would seem to be carelessness in con- 
struction, insensibility in drawing character, and grossness 
in taste. 

Hamlet, then, has excited the admiration of generations 
for three hundred and fifty years. Its incredible dramatic 
powers pull at our inmost being. In what does this power 
lie? Certainly not in a story of revenge, a Gonzaga melo- 
drama, interlarded with felicitous monologues on the nature 
of man and the world he lives in. Nor does its power consist 
in arousing and assuaging the oedipus complex, which every 
one carries within himself. It is true that Hamlet speaks to 
us through our own oedipus complex, (and it is this force 
in each of us that fastens to the play and propells us onward 
after our own fashion.) but the primary vitality of the play 
does not come from that source. 

The indestructible power of Hamlet lies in the fact 
that it reveals the totality of a human spirit at the moment of 
the supreme struggle between its conscious and unconscious 
elements. The uniqueness of Hamlet lies in the fact that 
Shakespeare has succeeded to a degree beyond the achieve- 
ments of all other artists in bringing the conscious and un- 
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conscious into visible, palpable relation to each other. In 
Hamlet we are spectators of the self-analysis of a man whose 
divination into his own personality is complete. 

Such a spectacle would be intolerable, as intolerable 
as looking at the sun with our naked eye, were it not 
for the device which Shakespeare, as dramatic artist, so 
naturally and wonderfully makes use of: the device of the 
theatre, of stage. 

The total potential that is available to an artist might, 
for convenience sake be visualized in terms of a scale extend- 
ing from the material ‘realistic’ world of the senses at one 
end, to fantasy, dreams and hallucinations at the other. A 
creative act is the result of the playing back and forth be- 
tween the two. The created work of art, the fiction, is in 
the middle of the scale and draws its life from the ‘realistic’ 
world on the one hand and from the world of fantasy on the 
other. 

In dramatic art the stage is the device, the fiction, the 
catalytic agent, so to speak, that vitalizes and coheres the 
raw stuff of both the real world and of fantasy. As material 
from the real world becomes actively engaged in the fiction 
of stage it moves toward fantasy. A dream material becomes 
engaged in the fiction it moves toward reality. 

What makes the stage so appealing is that it is a con- 
vention and device that is readily accepted by the spectator. 
Acceptance by popular imagination of a fiction — the 
suspension of disbelief by those with whom the artist wants 
to communicate — is half the battle. To the superior artist 
it gives a tremendous advantage. He can play on the scale 
that runs from reality to hallucination with a liberty and 
virtuosity that is denied to other forms of art in so immediate 
a way. He can disclose ; he can conceal ; he can indulge, even, 
in the most personal voyages into his own unconscious, com- 
paratively certain that the spectator will follow, led by the 
nose. He can do anything in fact that his genius allows 
him, in the most reckless fashion, with a minimum fear of 
losing contact with his audience, because the audience wants 
to pretend, has indeed paid for the privilege of pretending. 


} 
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It is important to keep these rather obvious matters in 
mind when we regard Hamlet. To use a wrestling term, 
‘‘no holds are barred’’ in Hamlet. It is a work of art in 
which the artist at one and the same time liberally satisfies 
the mystery story cravings of those spectators who down 
through the ages exclaim, ‘‘ . . . and then? . . . and then?’’. 
While he performs daring feats of sleight-of-hand for the one 
spectator he must above all others satisfy himself. ‘‘The 
censure of which one must in your allowance o’erweigh a 
whole theatre of others.’’ 

To this one spectator there are only two characters in 
Hamlet which possess a full, three-dimensional, spatial exist- 
ence: Hamlet, himself, and his mother, Gertrude. All other 
characters are manifestations of these two. The timespan of 
the drama is half a lifetime or a single instant. All real 
action is interior action: nobody is actually murdered and 
nobody is actually killed in revenge; nobody commits adul- 
tery; nobody is sent away; nobody commits suicide. Indeed, 
in one sense, there is only a single character and that is 
Hamlet, himself. The others are projections of his inner 
conflict, and the compelling interest of the drama lies in how 
he deals with these projections and ultimately arrives at his 
own maturity. 

I must begin by pointing out that there are, at all times, 
two major themes, or vehicles of action, and that the action 
on the stage shifts under one’s eyes from one vehicle to the 
other without transition and without the slightest warning. 
The first of the two themes is the silent drama which is the 
self-analysis and catharsis of the protagonist; the second 
theme is the noisy ‘realistic’ drama. Each member of the 
cast plays a double role, sometimes acting within the first 
theme, sometimes in the second. So that each character — 
in the first place primarily the projection of Hamlet, and in 
the second place assuming a specific part in the acting out 
of the noisy drama — must be viewed as a prism, catching 
light from all directions; and further, that the double action 
takes place within a hall of mirrors where the images are 
reflected indefinitely back and forth. However, the com- 
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plexity is only apparent, not actual. Actually, Hamlet is 
simple, beyond comparison. The apparent complexity comes 
from our fragmentary point of view as spectators. To achieve 
a less fragmentary point of view (and here I anticipate an 
aspect of Hamlet which I will examine in detail later) we 
must also remember that not only are there double roles 
in the play, but that some of the characters are split in time 
and some are split in space. 

I mentioned earlier that in spite of the enormous litera- 
ture on Hamlet, it remains as mysterious as ever. One of the 
mysterious aspects is that it does not easily lend itself to a 
synopsis. We might describe the bare bones of the plot as 
follows: A man returns home to find his father dead and 
his mother married to his uncle, his father’s brother. His 
father’s ghost appears and says that a serpent had stung 
him while he slept in his garden. He further explains that 
the serpent was actually his own brother who murdered him 
while he was asleep by pouring poison in his ear, and who 
precipitately married his widow afterwards. The ghost com- 
mands the son to avenge his father’s death, but under no 
circumstances to harm his mother. The son swears revenge 
and decides to pretend madness to conceal his plans. He 
must also be certain that the ghost speaks the truth (and is 
not simply the devil). He hits upon the device of having 
enacted before his uncle a playlet, called ‘The Murder of 
Gonzaga’ similar in incidents to the murder of his father. 
The uncle’s violent reaction convinces him of the authenticity 
of the ghost. The action of the rest of the play is the struggle 
between the uncle and the son, and ends in both their deaths 
as well as the death of the mother. 

The simple revenge theme is complicated, however, by 
the superimposition of what I have called the silent drama 
of self-analysis, and the elements of the latter (e.g. the 
Ophelia, Polonius, Laertes, Gravedigger episodes) as they 
appear on the stage sometimes merely confuse the revenge 
theme to such a point that a man like David Garrick (2) 
could say that he resolved he would not leave the stage until 
he had cleaned up all the rubbish in the Fifth Act! 
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But let us leave the revenge theme as such, and focus 
our attention on more relevant matters. The ordinary oedipus 
relation resolves itself with the renunciation by the son of 
his love for his mother, because of his fear of retaliation by 
the father. But if the father is the actual father the relation 
between them will be sufficiently ambivalent to give the son 
a positive feeling towards his father which will soften the 
fear of retaliation. And this positive feeling towards his 
father will bring, with the renunciation of his mother, an 
identification with his father, which, in turn, becomes the 
super ego. The super ego, as Freud puts it, is thus the heir 
of the oedipus complex. (3), (4), (5), (6) 

When the son is illegitimate, however, and particularly 
if he is of a sensitive nature (and what illegitimate child is 
not sensitive) the oedipus relation will operate much more 
stringently. The oedipus confiict is in this case between the 
son and the legal father, and the difference is a difference 
in depth. There is little or no ambivalent attitude to soften 
the fear of retaliation. The renunciation of the mother will 
be less decisive and will take place through sheer fear of 
the father. Therefore, as the son grows older and becomes 
more able to withstand the retaliation he fears, he will lack 
the filial love which ordinarily protects the father. What 
ambivalence there is will become diffused and the son will 
love one father figure and hate another, building the loved 
one into a noble person wronged, and degrading the hated 
one into a poltroon. The situation will result in a neurotic 
conflict of great magnitude (parenthetically, Freud has called 
Hamlet the biggest neurotic of all times), and in later life 
when the son receives some major shock, such as the un- 
faithfulness of the woman he loves, the unresolved oedipus 
conflict will flare up in the actual conflict, producing a situa- 
tion of such intensity that the whole personality is shaken 
to its foundations. 

The son will be torn by the betrayal of his own loved 
one, torn by the hatred of his legal father, torn by the need 
of his imagined noble father, and torn above all by the bor- 
rowed guilt of his ‘sinful’ mother. ‘‘I am myself,’’ says 
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Hamlet to Ophelia ‘‘indifferent honest; but yet I could 
accuse me of such things that it were better my mother 
had not borne me.’’ In such a crisis a man’s personality 
may become psychotic, or instead may succeed in destroy- 
ing his moral masochistic identification with his ‘sinful’ 
mother, and fight through to a consolidation of its inner 
forces. In both our history and our art there are interesting 
solutions to this classic problem. Jesus Christ solved it by 
keeping his identification and provoking society to crucify 
him but forcing his ‘‘virgin’’ mother to pay for her sins 
as the ‘mater dolorosa’; Raskolnikov in Dostoievski’s Crime 
and Punishment solved it by going away with the sinful 
mother in the person of the whore, Sonia (suffering humani- 
ty), after having killed the old sinful mother, the money 
lender; Strindberg became psychotic; Hamlet solved the 
problem by freeing himself from the identification. 

It is this moment of extreme tension in which we find 
Hamlet. Hamlet has already ‘broken down’ before the play 
opens. Even before the ghost appears to him, he tells his 
mother that beyond forms, modes and shows of grief, ‘‘I 
have that within which passeth show.’’ The action of the 
play is Hamlet’s struggle and his ultimate victory over dis- 
integration. 

In the opening scenes of Hamlet one of the most im- 
portant elements of the struggle is specifically presented : 
the nobility of the father figure. The ghost is made ‘‘majesti- 
cal’’ and clothed in his regal armor. He first appears to the 
naive soldiers who believe in him at once, then to the skepti- 
cal Horatio, then finally to Hamlet. Note, parenthetically, 
how subtly Shakespeare seduces the spectators, also, into 
belief in the ghost. He has, of course, the fiction of the stage 
to assist him. The ghost (from the realm of fantasy) moves 
down the scale toward reality by becoming engaged in the 
fiction. He, or it, is seen at first, however, by the simple 
peasant, the type of person who perennially believes in 
miracles and ghosts. Next, the man of common sense who 
comes to scoff is persuaded of its existence: 
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Bernardo: what, is Horatio there? 
Horatio: A piece of him. (7) 


And, so when the ghost actually appears on the stage, 
the spectators, identifying themselves with the sensible 
Horatio, are also convinced of its existence. 

But, what of Hamlet? His prophetic soul and his agitated 
state have already prepared him for some revelation of evil- 
doing. He is told about the ghost by Horatio, but it is only 
to Hamlet that the ghost speaks. Hence it is Hamlet alone 
who is in direct communication with the ghost. The ghost 
belongs to Hamlet, — that is, it is essentially Hamlet’s own 
hallucination. Or rather it is Hamlet’s hallucination alone 
that actually materializes to the extent of communicating 
with him. Therefore I shall consider the ghost in action as 
exclusively Hamlet’s hallucination. An indication of the pro- 
priety of this can be found in Act III, Scene iv, when the 
ghost appears to Hamlet, but not to his mother, Gertrude. 
Hamlet sees the ghost, but his mother cannot see it. 

As soon as the soldiers and Horatio and Hamlet and the 
audience believe in the ghost, and in its account of the king’s 
murder, the two themes I mentioned earlier separate. The 
noisy revenge story, having enlisted the interest, as it were, of 
the spectator’s own oedipus complex, is played out to the 
bitter end, when Hamlet succeeds in killing his father’s mur- 
derer and his mother’s seducer. The silent interior drama is 
played out, by fits and starts, with Hamlet taking different 
parts at different times, and assigning different roles to dif- 
ferent members of the cast as his self-analysis moves toward 
its climax. 

There is a further refinement of the interrelationship of 
the two themes. Just as the interior drama is played within 
and alongside the noisy drama, using the latter’s cast of 
characters in quite its own way for its own purpose, so does 
the noisy drama make use of the play within the play to 
heighten its climax. Furthermore, and this is one of the 
delights of Shakespeare’s inventive genius, the play within 
the play is divided into two parts: the dumb show and the 
Gonzaga melodrama. The dumb show is slightly but sig- 
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nificantly different from the ‘‘main attraction’’ and suggests 
by refraction the interior drama of Hamlet. 

At this point I should like to go back and examine the 
main structural outlines of the interior plot. If we assume 
that the ghost is an hallucination of Hamlet, then what the 
ghost tells Hamlet is also a product of Hamlet’s fantasy. This 
then reduces the tragic situation simply to the fact that 
Hamlet’s mother has married his uncle shortly after the elder 
Hamlet’s death. But Hamlet’s prevision (the ghost) has told 
him that his mother was implicated in manslaughter and 
adultery. However, a person does not kill first and then de- 
cide to commit adultery. It is the other way round. There- 
fore, if this adultery took place, when did it occur? 

It is difficult to admit that a man of thirty (Hamlet’s 
age) will react so violently to his mother’s remarriage as to 
call it adulterous and to experience a nervous breakdown, 
even if it is consummated somewhat closely on the heels of 
his father’s death. I should like to refer to what I said in the 
beginning: that the clue to Hamlet is in the reversal of 
cause and effect. In many places Shakespeare puts the effect 
before the cause. So here, adultery did not take place after 
the murder, but before. So too, the son does not go into a 
depression because he cannot bring himself to kill his uncle; 
he cannot kill his uncle because he is already in a state of 
depression. I cannot over-emphasize the importance in 
Hamlet of the reversal of cause and effect, or at times of 
simply the withholding of cause. This is perhaps the main 
reason why the tragedy of Hamlet is so hard to explain step 
by step. The cause is never actually stated because it is un- 
conscious. It is as though the cause were not an ordinary 
microbe but a filterable virus invisible both to the naked eye 
and to the ordinary microscope. 

In any case, so far as the adultery is concerned it must 
have taken place a long time ago, in Hamlet’s childhood, and 
the violence of his reaction is not the result of the present 
situation but springs from the complicated oedipus complex 
of his childhood. Even so, why should the violence break 
out at his mother’s remarriage? As a matter of fact, it does 
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not break out because of the remarriage, it breaks out when 
Hamlet finds himself in the same situation as his father, 
namely when he, himself, has been betrayed by the woman 
he loves. 

The real consternation of Hamlet is not because of the 
appearance of the ghost (there is no ghost), nor over murder, 
(there is none), or over adultery, (there is no real adultery), 
but because of this betrayal. Thus by repetition compulsion 
he will repeat the history of the actual father, the subsequent 
conflict will take on the aspect of the original oedipal conflict, 
and he will remain paralyzed until he can solve the original 
conflict and cure the old injury. 

To return for a moment to the dumb show as | said, 
before, the play within the play not only serves to heighten 
the climax of the outward drama, it is also intimately con- 
nected with Hamlet’s own interior drama. But here it is 
as dream material, thinly disguised. It is a dream within a 
dream, and this dream within a dream is divided into two 
parts: the dumb show and the acted out melodrama. This 
division following in miniature form, so to speak, the division 
of the enveloping play. A dream within a dream often in- 
dicates that the subject matter represents a real occurrence, 
and it is here that we find a clue to what in actuality had 
precipitated Hamlet into an agitated depression. In the dumb 
show a man receives the loving protestations of his wife, and 
immediately after he goes to sleep in his garden. Whereupon, 
a ‘‘fellow’’ enters and pours poison in his ear. His wife re- 
turns, finds him dead, laments, and then is wooed by the 
poisoner and accepts his love. 

To kill a person by administering poison in his ear is so 
unusual a conception of murder that we are led at once to 
suspect that it has high symbolic value. Already, in Act One, 
the ghost spoke of Hamlet’s father as having been stung to 
death by a serpent. We know what it means to poison 
someone’s mind with lies, we know the symbolic meaning 
of garden and we know the symbolic meaning of serpent. 
I should therefore translate the dumb show as dream material 
meaning: ‘I was deceived. My companion lied to me and 
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put my vigilance to sleep, and then betrayed me by going 
to bed with my mistress.’ (Poisoned me with the help of a 
serpent in my garden.) 

This, then, is the conflict Hamlet faces. It is he, not 
his father, who has been stung by the serpent! How he re- 
solves the conflict is the action of the silent inner play, and 
the play’s action takes place largely between Hamlet and his 
mother. To sum up once again: the betrayal by his mis- 
tress throws him into a state of agitated depression from 
which he will be unable to free himself until he destroys 
the early oedipal conflict. He will therefore re-enact the role 
of his real (unknown) father, vis-a-vis his mother. This is 
in contradistinction to the idea that Hamlet goes into a de- 
pression because he cannot fulfill his oath of revenge (I 
have just said that it is the other way round). Nor is re- 
venge the problem. And the delays and postponements 
which according to critics indicate that Hamlet is not big 
enough for the job or that the job is too big for anyone 
are not in reality postponements at all, but fragments of the 
inner drama that is going on between Hamlet and Gertrude. 

Gertrude’s marriage to Claudius, is both symbol and 
fact in the noisy revenge drama. It is fact as incident in the 
revenge plot, but it is also, for the concert of conflicts raging 
in Hamlet, an echo of what had happened thirty years ago. 
Its importance to Hamlet lies here, because when he con- 
fronts his mother with his own immediate problem of be- 
trayal he finds her doing again what she had done when he 
was a child, namely, ‘‘killing’’ her first lover by going to the 
bed of a second. 


Plaver Queen: A second time 1 kill my husband dead 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 


Hamlet's confrontation with his mother is, incidentally, only 
another wonderful example of how the noisy revenge story 
acts as a foil for the inner conflict of Hamlet and is the type 
of scene of which the play is so full. 

Before following further the action of the inner theme, I 
should like to discuss the two main characters who take part 
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in it: Hamlet and Gertrude. For if we understand that Ger- 
trude is the only three-dimensional character besides Hamlet, 
that the others are projections of Hamlet himself or figures 
of memory, we can more easily conceive of the play as an 
intermittent conversation taking place over an extended pe- 
riod of time between Hamlet and his mother, part of which 
is actual dialogue between the two, but by far the major 
part of what the mother has to say being played out on the 
stage by characters other than herself. In other words the 
mother’s narration shifts frequently and without transition 
into representation. 

The character of Hamlet. The concert of conflicts has 
shattered Hamlet's ego, splitting it into four parts.* In ad- 
dition to the Hamlet we see which is the conflicted part of 
the ego, there is also the conflict-free ego (Horatio), the 
unsolved oedipus complex (Laertes), and the integrated per- 
sonality (Fortinbras). Hamlet is what he now is, Horatio is 
what Hamlet might have been, Laertes is what he was, and 
Fortinbras is what he wants to become. This splitting of 
Hamlet’s personality in space is the sickness from which he 
suffers. In psychoanalytic language, Hamlet is trying to free 
himself from identifications, — mainly from the identification 
with his ‘‘sinful’’ mother, which is responsible for his in- 
stability. (1 should like to point out in passing that I do not 
mean in my reference above to Laertes that it is only he who 
represents the oedipus complex, I mean rather that on the 
stage it is he who, as a device, represents and dramatizes 
the oedipus complex.) 

Inasmuch as the ghost is Hamlet’s hallucination, it is his 
wishfullfillment, and represents what was denied him in 
reality, namely, a strong, kingly father. There is great em- 
phasis on the ‘‘kingliness’’ of the ghost who appears im- 
pressively arrayed in steel and armor, (except for the scene 
in Gertrude’s closet) and if the hallucination insists on an 
idealized, king-like father, then the actuality will be the 


*Already in 1918 L. Jekels in his essay on Macbeth uses the word 
‘decomposition’ for a similar phenomenon. (IMAGO) 
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opposite. Hamlet’s legal father will be a poltroon or weakling, 
and we find him therefore emerging in Hamlet’s conversation 
with Gertrude as such a figure in Hamlet’s memory. As 
Hamlet dwells on his childhood the uppermost part of his 
unconscious is the part identified with Laertes. Therefore, 
Polonius, who is Laertes’ father, is, by the same token, Ham- 
let’s father when Hamlet is seeking to find the answer to 
the question that has haunted him all during childhood. The 
tedious, old fool, as Hamlet calls him, is the reality; the 
majestically armored king is the hallucination. The revela- 
tion of Polonius as Hamlet’s father is particularly clear in 
the scene between Hamlet and Gertrude in Gertrude’s closet 
where the conversation takes place 4 trois, with Polonius 
taking an active though silent part in it. 

Now Hamlet’s attitude toward the image of his father 
is the very heart of the play, and he will project this image 
first on one father figure, then on another; and just as this 
projection will occur at different stages along the range of 
his memory, so, different members of the cast will be re- 
quired to play the role of his father. (In this way we have 
a splitting in time similar to the ordinary movie device which 
uses one actor to play the role of a person as a child, another 
actor to play the role of the same person as a young man, 
and a third actor to play the person as an old man). 

By the time Hamlet kills his father, Polonius, in Ger- 
trude’s closet, the father image is admittedly a clown figure, 
for Polonius is almost the stock fool. But the exigencies of 
Hamlet’s conflict require still another father figure to kill 
because Hamlet’s compulsive need to kill his father must be 
satisfied until the need is assuaged through the curative pow- 
ers of Hamlet’s self-analysis. 

Hamlet is highly agitated when he kills his father image 
in Polonius, but when he resurrects him in order to kill him 
again, the agitation has died down to the extent that Hamlet 
can deal directly with him as a clown. This time it is the 
Gravedigger in Act Five who plays the role of the father, 
and it is the father as he was when he was buried. The con- 
nection between the gravedigger and Polonius is most strik- 
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ing and by an extension of the reversal device, that is, by 
the use of opposites, — and I cannot reiterate too much that 
this is the key to an understanding of Hamlet, — by, I say, 
the use of opposites, the connection between the Gravedigger 
and Polonius becomes apparent. The clown Polonius acts 
like a clown, but his profession is adviser to the king and he 
is called Lord Chamberlain. The Gravedigger is called a 
Clown, but his profession is grave-digging, of which he makes 
a mockery. 

Hamlet’s character, then, is the only one that is split 
in space, but that part of Hamlet's character which is the pro- 
jection of his father is split in time, being played at different 
intervals by first the ghost, then by Polonius and finally by 
the Gravedigger. There is also one moment when the father 
projection is played by Hamlet himself, but of that I shall 
speak later. 

The character of Gertrude. Gertrude, the antagonist, 
the opponent in the dialogue, is also required by Hamlet’s 
conflict to be split in time. Her realistic role is that of the 
mother of the thirty year old son who torments her with his 
interminable questions. But as the son withdraws in memory 
to his childhood, and imagines his mother as a young girl, 
her visualization must be undertaken by another artist, and 
it is at this point that her role is taken over by Ophelia. 
Ophelia is peculiarly an invention of Hamlet’s fixation on 
Gertrude. He needs Ophelia to reveal to him the young 
Gertrude’s actions which haunt him. But Hamlet is also 
haunted by the memory of his faithless mistress. And just 
as Ophelia is an extension of Gertrude backward in time, so 
is there also an extension of Gertrude into the real but in- 
visible loved one, the faithless mistress who has betrayed 
Hamlet but who never appears. She is the maternal part of 
Hamlet’s father-ghost, and represents the idealized object 
of his love, referred to only obliquely in the play, as for ex- 
ample when Hamlet suddenly switches in his meditation on 
Yorick and says: ‘‘Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and 
tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor will she 
come ; make her laugh at that.’’ (V, 1.) 
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Hamlet’s inner necessity to split the father figure into 
three parts (the ghost, Polonius, and the gravedigger) is 
counterbalanced by his necessity to split his mother figure 
into three parts: Gertrude, Ophelia, and the projection of 
the woman who has played an actual part in his life. And it 
is his often indirect reference to her that is responsible, in 
part, for the mysterious, haunting effect of so many of the 
lines. 

I should like now to return to the action of Hamlet’s 
inner drama. In viewing this action as a dialogue between 
Hamlet and his mother we must keep in mind that it is, of 
course, discontinuous, episodic and full of ellipsis. Nor is 
the time sequence logically progressive. But, we must not 
be fooled by this. Shakespeare’s instinctive craftsmanship 
buried the segments of the inner theme in the conventional 
divisions of drama. If he had not done so there would have 
been no play other than the simple revenge melodrama en- 
acted on the stage. If he had not concealed the silent theme, 
its meaning would have been all too apparent. 

When Hamlet discovers that his mistress has betrayed 
him, his relation with, and his feelings toward, his mother 
become highly ambivalent. He goes to her partly for sym- 
pathy and partly with the determination to ask her the ques- 
tion that has tormented him all his life. He goes in great ex- 
citement and is described thus: 

‘*No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungardter’d, and down-gyved to his ankle; 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 


As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, he comes before me.’’ IT, i. 


This description is given by Ophelia, of course, not by Ger- 
trude, but that is because Ophelia must play the role of 
the young Gertrude. Were Gertrude herself to describe Ham- 
let in this manner, the inner theme would break through into 
the noisy theme, uncover the device and spoil the play. 

He ‘‘comes before’’ Gertrude then in the scene which 
is the turning point of the play, Sc. iv, Act III, in the Queen’s 
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closet. It is a scene full of montage, pieces of which come 
from both previous and subsequent division of the play, a 
scene in which both the old Gertrude and the young Gertrude 
(Ophelia) play parts. Hamlet determines to force a confes- 
sion from his mother. But what is it that he wants so desper- 
ately to know? He wants to know if Polonius is really his 
father, or if his suspicion about Polonius is correct. Gertrude, 
the mother, is reluctant to speak on this subject, but Hamlet 
gradually forces a confession from her. He repeatedly ex- 
claims ‘‘sit you down’’ (the phrase in French slang ‘‘s’assoir 
a table’’ is the police expression for ‘‘confess’’). Hamlet 
must secure her confession because that is the price of his 
recovery. 

Now Gertrude tries to give her confession by means of 
Ophelia’s role, piecemeal, and it is wrung from her in the 
most painful manner. She confesses (through Ophelia’s be- 
havior) that when she married Polonius she was already 
pregnant by another man, and that she already had two or 
three sons out of wedlock: through Ophelia’s stage actions 
Gertrude tries to explain that she was young, foolish and 
green. Ophelia expresses plastically what Gertrude told 
Hamlet in her confession. The actual seduction scene is 
therefore played by Ophelia, and her partner, the seducer, is 
played by Hamlet himself. In other words, Ophelia takes 
Gertrude’s part and Hamlet takes his father’s part: 

Queen: Come hither my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 

Hamlet: No, good mother, here’s metal more attractive. 
Lady, shall I lie in your lap? 

Ophelia: No my lord. 

Hamlet: I mean, my head upon your lap? 

Ophelia: Aye, my lord. 

Hamlet: Do you think I meant country matters? 

Ophelia: I think nothing, my lord. 

Hamlet: That’s a fair thought to lie between maid’s legs. 

Ophelia: What is, my lord? 

Hamlet: Nothing. 

Ophelia: You are merry, my lord. 

Hamlet: Who, I? 

Ophelia: Aye, my lord. 

Hamlet: Oh God, your only jig-maker. ITI, ii, 121. 
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When Ophelia says ‘‘You are merry, my lord’’, I take 
it to mean that she has begun to repent of her seduction, and 
reproaches the old Hamlet by telling him he is married. But 
Hamlet disclaims any responsibility and refers to himself as 
a jig-maker, or fornicator. At this point young Hamlet resumes 
for a moment his own role and speaks of the death of his 
father. Whereupon Ophelia, still playing the role of Ger- 
trude, tells him that she has been pregnant ‘‘since twice 
two months’’. Gertrude’s confession is still further acted 
out by Ophelia in her mad scenes. We must understand her 
madness as foolishness, greenness only, for she is not mad, 
merely inexperienced. Her songs continue the confession : 

To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day 
All in the morning betime 

And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and donn’d his clothes, 

7 And dupp’d the chamber door: 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 

By Gis and by Saint Charity, 
Alack, and fie for shame! 

Young men will do’t, #f they come to’t: 
By cock, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me, 
You promised me to wed. 


He answers: 


So would I ha’ done, by younder son, 
An thou hadst not come to my bed. IV, v, 49-65 


But the confession is not over. Gertrude wants to justi- 
fy herself by telling Hamlet that she was in no way to blame 
for what happened, that it was, in other words, a matter of 
rape. She (Gertrude) herself, takes over the role this time 
and tells what happened to Ophelia. She says that Ophelia 
drowned herself, but accidently; in other words that she 
became pregnant (which is what we must understand by the 
word drowning) and that it was through no fault of her own. 

But Hamlet knows better ; Ophelia has already admitted 
that the elder Hamlet would have married her if she hadn’t 
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come of her own free will to his bed. He felt no obligation 
to her. This note is struck again in the exclamation of La- 
ertes at the news of his father’s death. As the tormented 
projection of Hamlet’s unresolved oedipus complex he makes 
the exaggerated outcry: 

That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me bastard 

Cried cuckold to my father, brands the harlot 

Even here, betweeri the chaste unsmirched brow 

Of my true mother. 


Before we discuss Polonius’ death, however, I should 
like to glance once more at Gertrude’s account of Ophelia’s 
drowning. It has a most peculiar, bittersweet, unreal quality. 
So much so that some Shakespearean critics have been in- 
clined to omit part of it as not having been written by 
Shakespeare. I should accept it completely because of its 
very quality. Gertrude does not ordinarily speak so poeti- 
cally, but she is lingering over something that was very 
pleasant to her, actually. It was the remembrance of young 
love summoned up out of the distant past. The description 
is almost a song in its tender, lyric evocation, and it is, of 
course, Ophelia, herself, who is dwelling voluptuously on the 
sexual act: 


‘There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 

There with fantastic garlands did she come. 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them: 

There, on the pendent boughs, the coronet weeds 

Clambering to hand, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up... . . 
but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’t the poor wretch, 

To muddy death.’’ 


As for Polonius’ death, I have already touched upon 
Hamlet’s attitude toward Polonius. After Gertrude has con- 
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fessed that Hamlet’s real father refused to marry her; that 
instead he bribed Polonius to marry her; that she was preg- 
nant at the time with Hamlet himself or had already given 
birth to him; after she has made this confession, Hamlet is 
in a sense freed from his feeling of guilt towards Polonius. 
He can discard him. That is the meaning of the killing through 
the arras. Polonius was always spying on Hamlet. In psycho- 
analytic language Polonius represented Hamlet’s projected 
super ego. In the play he is made to act like a spy. The 
scene in which he sends money to Laertes and _ instructs 
Reynaldo in the craft of spying on his own son is a fair 
example of Hamlet’s persecution complex. Polonius’ death 
has all the air of a fake killing. Indeed, Shakespeare reveals 
almost explicitly that Hamlet was not meant to kill Polonius 
except symbolically. Just before the play within the play 
Hamlet asks Polonius if he ever acted in his university days: 


Polonius: That did I, my lord, and was accounted a good 


actor. 
Ilamlet: And what did you enact? 
Polonius: I did enact Julius Caesar: I was killed in the 


Capitol; Brutus killed me. 


It is interesting to recall that Brutus was thought by 
many to have been the illegitimate son of Caesar, and that 
the next play Shakespeare wrote after Hamlet was probably 
Julius Caesar. At any rate, the whole passage and the casual 
disposition of Polonius’ body (we never know what becomes 
of him except that Hamlet assures us that the King will smell 
him) emphasizes the fact that the killing is not to be taken 
seriously, that he will reappear (as he does in Act V) in 
order to be killed again. Another of the many examples in 
the play where the elements are reversed is the passage con- 
cerning Hamlet’s disposal of Polonius’ body. The dialogue’s 
reverting from passive to active and from active to passive 
goes far beyond any ordinary jocular punning and is part of 
the deeper ‘‘fallacy of cause and effect’’ which I mentioned 
at the beginning of the paper. 
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Rosencrantz: My lord, you must tell us where the body is, 
and go with us to the king. 


Hamlet: The body is with the king, but the king is not 
with the body ... (and) 

King: Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 

Hamlet : At supper! 

King: At supper! Where? 

Hamlet: Not where he eats but where he is eaten... 


I said earlier that the conversation between Gertrude 
and Hamlet did not take place in its entirety at one time; I 
assume that it extended over a period of years, but this is not 
important. What is important is that sometime during Ham- 
let’s agitated depression, before the climax of Gertrude’s 
confession, the intensity of his conflict increased to such a 
degree that his mother was obliged to have him sent away. 
This she does on the advice of two court doctors or psychia- 
trists, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Hamlet sees them in 
all their absurdity and constantly ridicules them 


Hamlet Why look you now, how unworthy a thing you make me. 
to You would play upon me, you would seem to know my stops; 

Guilden- You would pluck out the heart of my mystery . . ! S"blood, 
stern: Do you think I am easier to be played upon than a pipe? 


Call me what instrument you will though you can fret me, 
You cannot play upon me. 


Nevertheless, Hamlet is at their mercy, inasmuch as 
they are agents of King Claudius. After advising entertain- 
ment for him (the play within the play which Hamlet uses 
so brilliantly against his uncle) Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
finally succeed in having him sent to an asylum. This is 
‘*England’’. 

Why was he sent to England, Hamlet later asks one of 
the gravediggers in Act V. ‘‘Why, because he was made,’’ 
the gravedigger replies. ‘‘He shall recover his wits there; 
or, if he do not, ’tis no great matter there. ‘‘ "Twill not be 
seen in him there; there the men are as mad as he.’’ 

Hamlet is manacled and put in a straitjacket and re- 
moved. After two years of conefinement, he escaped (‘‘my 
sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark’’) and returns to 
Denmark ‘‘naked’’, as he says in his letter to Claudius. It 
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is doubtless after his return that Hamlet rebukes his mother 
so relentlessly that she as last cries out, ‘‘O Hamlet, thou 
hast cleft my heart in twain.’’ 

Hamlet, however, has gained in strength during the 
period of his incarceration. The ‘‘killing’’ of Polonius, or 
the getting rid of his persecution complex, has given him 
an insight into his own motivation. The knowledge of his 
true situation has dispelled all doubt. He can at last deal 
with reality, become reconciled with things as they are and 
find in his heart even love for those who are weaker than 
himself. 

We come now to Act V. The first four acts have been 
Gertrude’s story as Hamlet has drawn it from her bit by bit. 
The Fifth Act belongs more to Polonius. The conscious 
craftsmanship of the poet has deliberately concealed much 
of Hamlet’s inner drama in the first four acts. Act Five is 
almost wholly dream material, the resistance is therefore 
unconscious and hence the inner drama is easier to pene- 
trate. It ‘‘comes through’’ to us clearly. 

Act Five is both a denouement and a recapitulation. For 
the noisy revenge melodrama it is a sufficiently realistic 
solution, fully of irony, pathos and blood. For the silent 
inner theme it is a summing up, a re-emphasis on the conflict, 
and a final liquidation of the inadequate identification in the 
re-integration of personality. 

The two themes blend together in the Fifth Act, but, 
in spite of the apparent predominance of the noisy drama, 
it is the silent inner one which really dominates the whole 
act. The act is divided into two scenes, the first having to 
do with the past, the second concerned wholly with the 
future. Hamlet has arrived at a point in his fight to regain 
his health where he can pause and reflect, facing with equan- 
imity both the past and the future. It is for him a crucial 
moment. He meets it squarely. 

In Scene One, which is divided into two dramas, Hamlet 
looks once more at the past. His point of view and what he 
sees, however, become clear to us only if we realize that he 
is examining the past in a dream. If Hamlet had not been 
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so nearly cured at this point, he could not have had the 
dream. The first dream is the churchyard dream in which 
Hamlet meets and converses with the gravediggers. In this 
dream all the elements are reversed. As I said before, the 
gravediggers are represented as clowns, which immediately 
tells us that we are confronted by opposites. ‘‘Se offendendo’’ 
must be read ‘‘se defendendo’’ (which many critics have 
pointed out), and the passage between Hamlet and the first 
clown is full of double and triple plays on words. The juxta- 
position of the double opposites (gravedigger—gay, clown— 
sad) leads us at once to conclude that Hamlet is so free 
from his persecution complex in regard to Polonius that he 
can afford to bring him to life again in order that he can 
again be killed; further that Polonius all along has been 
harmless, indeed, a ghost. A ghost is harmless, and now 
Hamlet, realizing that Polonius (as a baneful influence) has 
long since been dead, can revive him in his imagination in 
order to kill the memory of him. In this scene the gravedig- 
ger plays the part of the resurrected Polonius, explicitly 
identifying himself as such in his elaborate explanation of 
the thirty years he has been a gravedigger, and in his relation 
to the young Hamlet; ‘‘it was that very day that young Ham- 
let was born; he that is mad, and sent into England.”’ 

Hamlet can joke familiarly with his ‘‘father’’ Polonius 
now, even affectionately. He can even look back with nos- 
talgia upon his boyhood when Yoric — that is, public 
opinion — scoffed at him and called him perhaps ‘‘bastard’’. 
It happened so long ago, the accusers are dead, the sensitive 
boy has grown to manhood . . . . What does it matter? 

The translation of Yoric into public opinion is, again, a 
matter of translating into opposites. When Hamlet says, 
‘‘Alas; poor Yoric . . . he hath borne me on his back... . 
here hung those lips I have kissed . . . ,’” he means in the 
language of the dream: ‘‘I have borne on my back the 
scorn of public opinion because of my illegitimacy, and I 
have been bitten by those lips that would destroy me.”’ 
Yoric’s prerogative as court jester was the right to criticize 
the king without fear of penalty. Public opinion, or gossip, 
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is like the court jester in its irresponsibility. It can wound 
or destroy a man of weak identity. It appears merely frivolous 
to a man of sound health. 

The second dream in Scene One is still further proof 
that Hamlet is on the road to health. This is the burial of 
Ophelia, which, without interpretation, is the most obscure 
passage in the whole play. In his dream Hamlet re-examines 
what had been so painful to him earlier; namely the ‘‘adult- 
ery’’ of Gertrude and her confession. He also reviews his 
own early oedipal attachment to her and his jealousy of a 
younger brother. 

The corpse of the ‘‘drowned’’ Ophelia is brought upon 
the stage in a kind of fake funeral cortége and placed in a 
grave, which has been prepared by clowns who have already 
established a highly ambiguous emotional setting for the 
burial by their jokes and their reference to the fact that the 
gentry can drown themselves and still receive a conventional 
and proper burial. Laertes leaps into the grave followed by 
Hamlet and they both fight, protesting their love for her. 
If we translate ‘‘drowning’’ to mean ‘‘pregnant’’, ‘‘grave’’ 
to mean ‘‘womb’’, and ‘‘burial’’ to mean ‘‘marriage’’ we 
learn details of the young Gertrude’s behavior and the cir- 
cumstances of her marriage which she had confessed to Ham- 
let and which I mentioned earlier; namely, that when the 
young Gertrude (Ophelia) married Polonius she was pregnant 
and already had two young sons out of wedlock. The ex- 
aggerated bragging by Hamlet and Laertes of how much 
they love their mother plainly indicates that at the time of 
Gertrude’s espousal to Polonius they were children bitterly 
jealous of each other. This jealousy is faintly reflected much 
later on in life when Laertes went off to school in Paris while 
Hamlet had to stay at home and take on responsibilities. 

I should like to note in passing that the two clowns in 
the opening dialogue of Scene One, also speak of Gertrude’s 
pregnancy before marriage, and in a most jocular manner. 

The end of this dream includes material that is very 
near the conscious level. It is a sort of waking dream in which 
Hamlet meditates on the past and speaks to Laertes from 
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the distance of adulthood. At this moment Laertes is not so 
much the conflicted part of Hamlet himself as he is the young- 
er brother who failed to appreciate him. 
Hamlet : Hear me sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I loved you ever; 
Then, realizing that it was all merely the inconsequential 
bickerings of childhood, he pulls himself up, and waking, 
muses : 

but it is no matter 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and the dog will have his day.’’ 

Scene Two of Act Five opens with material which I have 

already considered: Hamlet’s explanation of his escape from 
imprisonment in an asylum. The rest of the scene is a prep- 
aration for and an acting out of the fencing dream that quick- 
ly brings the play to a close. The transition to this dream is 
made by the king at the close of Scene One when he says: 


‘*This grave shall have a living monument.’’ 


The living monument is the fencing dream which not 
only winds up the noisy melodrama in a properly tragic 
manner, but erects a living monument by disposing of the 
last two unhappy identifications which have caused so great 
a psychic instability of the ego. These are Laertes (the un- 
resolved oedipus conflict) and Hamlet himself (the con- 
flicted ego). 

I have said that at the opening of the play the character 
of Hamlet was split into four parts: Hamlet, the sick but 
conscious fragment; Horatio, the one time simple possibility ; 
Laertes, the persistent oedipal attachment; and Fortinbras, 
the goal of maturity. These are the four parts of Hamlet 
which are represented as resolved into a whole personality 
when Fortinbras says at the end of the play; ‘‘Let four cap- 
tains bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage.’’ In the final 
dream, the sick Hamlet is killed after the mother Gertrude 
dies ; the child Laertes is also killed; and Horatio and Fortin- 
bras, united in the entity of statehood, become a single force, 
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free of conflict and prepared to meet the world of reality as 
a mature person. The old Hamlet is dead; the new Hamlet, 
strong-of-arm, lives on in Fortinbras. And Fortinbras, look- 
ing back over the past to the time when Hamlet, his person- 
ality in fragments, was struggling to become whole, For- 
tinbras speaks for him in a line that has more pathos than 
almost any other in the play: ‘‘I have some rights of memory 
in this kingdom.’’ 

But perhaps the question will be raised, if Hamlet is the 
enveloping conscious, however sick and unstable it may be, 
how can he be killed without killing whatever life there is? 
Symbol cannot be carried beyond human consciousness with- 
out becoming an absurdity. That is true. But Hamlet is a 
character in a play, not a real man. The man who hides 
behind Hamlet is the poet, and the reason we feel Hamlet’s 
profound authenticity as a man is because he is a simula- 
crum — all four parts of him — of Shakespeare, himself. 

In this examination of the play Hamlet, I have deliber- 
ately refrained from involving Shakespeare’s personal life, 
but it must be apparent that the crisis of Hamlet was Shake- 
speare’s own crisis; the conflict, Shakespeare’s; the victory 
over illness, Shakespeare’s. 

Almost all Shakespearean critics have been drawn to 
Hamlet as by a magnet to find out something about Shake- 
speare himself. Insofar as we may legitimately see in Ham- 
let Shakespeare’s image, we can partially reconstruct his life 
and to a certain extent discover his origins. In writing about 
Hamlet, the Danish critic Georg Brandes says: (8) ‘‘Just 
such a crisis, bringing with it the ‘loss of all his mirth’, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare himself had recently undergone. He had 
lost in the previous year the protectors of his youth. The 
woman he loved and to whom he had looked up to as being 
of a rarer, higher order, had all of a sudden proved to be 
heartless, faithless, wanton. The friend he loved, worship- 
ped, and adored had conspired against him with this woman, 
laughed at him in her arms, betrayed his confidence, and 
treated him with coldness and distance. Even the prospect 
of winning the poet’s wreath had been overcast for him. 
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Truly he too had seen his illusions vanish and his vision of 
the world fall to ruin.’’ 

But this is largely conjecture on the part of Brandes. 

When we consider that Shakespeare lived at the end of 
the 16th century and into the second decade of the 17th, we 
are bewildered at the scantiness of the biographical material 
we possess. We know a great deal about many writers who 
lived and died before Shakespeare was born, yet about him 
we know practically nothing. If our knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s life is so limited, if authentic biographical data con- 
cerning such an active writer are almost non-existent, then 
it must be because the man himself wanted it so. There must 
have been specific reasons for the concealment. What could 
such reasons have been? I believe that my examination of 
the play Hamlet has discovered the two main reasons why 
Shakespeare has left us so few facts about his life. 

The first is illegitimacy. I have tried to show through 
Hamlet that Shakespeare was born out of wedlock. It is easy 
to imagine how much young Shakespeare must have suffered 
from that fact in childhood. I believe Shakespeare is speak- 
ing of the pain he has felt over his illegitimacy when Hamlet 
Says : 

They elepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrases 
Soil our addition; and indeed it takes 


From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute.’’ 


The ‘‘swinish phrase that soils our addition’’ probably refers 
to his having been called ‘‘bastard’’. The same painful memo- 
ry echoes again in Laertes when he says ‘‘ . . . proclaims me 
bastard, 

Cries euckold to my father, brands the harlot 


Even here, between the chaste unsmirehed brow 
Of my true mother.’’ 


In an age when bastardy was not uncommon, it may 
seem at first glance that the state of illegitimacy would rest 
lightly on Shakespeare’s mind. But the very fact that under 
such conditions in society he was so preoccupied with the 
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subject, is strong evidence of his being personally over- 
sensitive in regard to it. That he was preoccupied with the 
almost technical aspects of bastardy, a perusal of his plays 
will show. It is beyond the scope of this paper to document 
this sensitiveness, but Measure for Measure immediately 
comes to mind, as does King Lear, when the Earl of Glouces- 
ter speaks of his illegitimate son, Edmund: ‘‘I have so 
often blushed to acknowledge him that now I am brazed to 
it... . Sir, this young fellow’s mother . . . grew round- 
wombed and had indeed, sir, a son for her cradle ere she 
had a husband for her bed.’’ And again: ‘‘ . . . though this 
knave came something saucily into the world before he was 
sent for, yet was his mother fair; there was good sport at his 
making, and the whoreson must be acknowledged.’’ I:i (9) 
And still again when the illegitimate Edmund says: 


Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 

My services are bound. Wherefore should I 

Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? wherefore base? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam’‘s issue? Why brand us 

With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who in the lusty stealth of nature take 

More composition and fierce quality 

Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Go ‘tween asleep and wake? Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land: 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 

As to the legitimate. Fine word, ‘legitimate’! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 

Shall top the legitimate: - I grow, I prosper; 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards! = [:ii (10) 


The author of those lines, whatever his name might have 
been, was deeply concerned with illegitimacy. It is hardly 
necessary at this point, I hope, to add that I am not interested 
in proving that Shakespeare was illegitimate, but only with 
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showing that illegitimacy was uppermost in the mind of the 
writer, and that the writer was in great conflict. People who 
are burdened with such a conflict behave in life as though 
they were actually guilty, and often show a faulty identity. 
Certainly the identity of Shakespeare has been endlessly 
discussed and disputed in connection with Bacon and all the 
others. My contention is that the question of the writer’s 
identity had its origin in the writer’s own conflict. 

Embittered by this knowledge or suspicion of his birth, 
and rejected by others, Shakespeare was forced to withdraw 
his libido from the outer world. Aggression that would or- 
dinarily have been outwardly expressed was therefore sub- 
limated and later expressed ironically in his writings. He 
would ‘‘show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image’’. 

With such a history it is inevitable that Shakespeare 
would be prone to ‘‘melancholy’’. The conditions of such 
melancholy are described by Hamlet in the continuation of 
his speech which I have quoted above: 


**So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, — wherein they are not guilty 


Since nature cannot choose his origin. — 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’erleavens 

The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ..... 

i e Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. . 


In this passage Shakespeare explains why such a man 
will sooner or later collapse, and why the collapse will be 
melancholy or depression. However, the occasion of the col- 
lapse will be an experience in later life similar to the expe- 
rience of rejection in childhood. Such was the experience 
with the Dark Lady referred to in my quotation from 
Georg Brandes. Her betrayal will light the spark to highly 
explosive material. What in another man with another life 
history would provoke no serious inner reactions, in Shake- 
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speare provokes such disturbances as to change his whole 
personality. 

Let us assume that two or three years before the writing 
of Hamlet, Shakespeare was betrayed by the woman he loved. 
The betrayal precipitates him into a depression. He is unable 
to write any longer and consequently all his aggression be- 
comes unharnessed. The result is a marked agitation and 
the depression turns into an agitated depression. In order to 
escape the malicious gossip of society which his agitated state 
of mind causes, he turns to his mother for comfort and pro- 
tection. 

But the presence of his mother recalls his childhood sus- 
picion of his illegitimacy and at the same time only aggra- 
vates the memory of his mistress’ betrayal. His agitation 
does not diminish in intensity. On the contrary, it increases 
to such a degree that his mother is obliged to send him away 
to an asylum. The doctors she had consulted, Doctors Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, had advised light entertainment and 
change of scene, but had finally given up, and Hamlet had 
been put in a straitjacket and sent away to ‘‘England’’, 
where ‘‘the men are as mad as he’’. Thus the second reason 
Shakespeare concealed facts concerning himself was because 
of the stigma of ‘‘lunacy’’. 

Shakespeare remained chained in this asylum for two 
years, but while he was there his mother told him the true 
history of his origins. His suspicions had been correct. It 
is a bitter reality that he must face, but it is reality, and on 
this reality he will recreate his personality. It will be a per- 
sonality that is mature, free from illusions and profoundly 
human. Henceforth all the plays will bear the stamp of this 
metamorphosis. 

The writing of Hamet was a catharsis for Shakespeare in 
his personal life. But it could not have taken place before his 
father’s death. To my mind, the death of Shakespeare’s 
father in 1601 was a condition, sine qua non for the meta- 
morphosis in his writing which the play Hamlet constituted. 
It marks his turning point as dramatist and as poet. His 
thought grew more profound, his wit grew sharper. More 
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and more did he seek salvation in his work. The victim of 
society was at last becoming its teacher and its guide. 
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Catherine: Theme and Structure 


by 


Nicholas A. Salerno 


Frazer’s Magazine began serial publication of William 
Makepeace Thackeray’s Catherine in May, 1839. (1) This 
was Thackeray’s first work of any considerable length. How- 
ever, if he had any hopes of building a successful literary 
career on it, these hopes were soon crushed. Although Car- 
lyle said it was ‘‘wonderful,’’ (2) Catherine was generally 
subjected to the abuse of the critics. Even Thackeray himself 
finally admitted that ‘‘Catherine ... was a mistake all 
through . . . .”’ (3) And the novel has fared no better in 
contemporary criticism. J.Y.T. Greig says that the book suf- 
fers from ‘‘ambivalence or instability of attitude,’’ that it 
lacks ‘‘keeping,’’ and that what Thackeray did was ‘‘oscil- 
late’’ and ‘‘confuse the whole business.’’ (4) Even such 
ardent Thackeray admirers as George Saintsbury and Gordon 
N. Ray have little good to say about Catherine. Saintsbury 
calls it odd and immature; he adds, ‘‘I have never been able 
exactly to understand the precise point of view from which 
it was written. ... The author never knows quite what 
hare he is hunting; and the reader is perpetually puzzled and 
vexed at the way in which the dogs change scent and course.”’ 
(5) Ray categorically states that the novel lacks coherence 
and unity. (6) 

These critical verdicts are all based on one thing: Thack- 
eray’s own statement of purpose for writing Catherine. He 
told his readers that the book was offered as a protest against 
the then fashionable ‘‘Newgate school’’ of writing. This 
school of criminal romance had been established by Edward 
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George Bulwer in his early tales, Paul Clifford (1830) and 
Eugene Aram (1832). In these books, Bulwer depicted fam- 
ous English criminals as good-natured young men driven to 
crime by an unfeeling society ; thus he skillfully obtained the 
sympathy of his readers for heroes who were absolute scoun- 
drels. And what Bulwer began was continued with greater 
success by Charles Dickens in Oliver Twist and William Har- 
rison Ainsworth in Jack Sheppard, the most popular of all 
criminal romances. 
Thackeray, however, did not approve: 


Men of genius, like those whose works we have above alluded 
to, have no business to make these characters interesting or 
agreeable; to be feeding your morbid fancies, or indulging 
their own, with such monstrous food. (7) 

The publie was, in our notion, dosed and poisoned by the pre- 
vailing style of literary practice, and it was necessary to 
administer some medicine that would produce a more whole- 
some nausea, aud afterwards bring about a more healthy 
habit. (8) 


Catherine was to provide this medicine. And critics, falling 
prey to the intentional fallacy, have taken these remarks at 
face value and studied Catherine merely as a satire on crim- 
inal romance. Considered as such, the book is undoubtedly 
a failure. Catherine is permitted to get sentimental over her 
love for the count; Master Tom, himself an orphan, is al- 
lowed to play on the reader’s sympathy by vowing ‘‘to leave 
his savings to his adopted children’’; (9) and John Hayes 
is neither to be despised as a coward nor laughed at as a 
cuckold, for his actions are forced upon him by the evil in 
his household. Furthermore, a number of episodes seem in- 
cidental rather than integral parts of the plot. What, for 
instance, has the scene in which Mrs. Hayes hurries to the 
rescue of her son John to do with a criminal romance? And 
why should the depraved Mrs. Cat feel it so important to 
recover her son? Thackeray summed these failures up suc- 
cinctly: ‘‘It was not made disgusting enough that is the 
fact ...’’ But he went on to tell us why: ‘‘You see the 
author had a sneaking kindness for his heroine, and did not 
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like to make her utterly worthless.’’ (10) It is this remark 
which provides the key to a proper study of Catherine, for 
when Catherine is interpreted in terms of the Oedipus theme, 
it reveals a structural unity which has hitherto gone un- 
noticed. Catherine is an example of one of the standard 
variants of the theme in which the son’s affection for his 
mother runs parallel with his search for a father. (11) 
Thackeray sets up this situation early in the novel when 
Mrs. Cat, mistress to Count Gustavus Adolphus von Galgen- 
stein, gives birth to an illegitimate child. The Count is not 
pleased and wants Catherine to resume her duties as ‘*‘mis- 
tress and servant of the establishment.’’ (12) Therefore, 
‘*About two months after the infant’s birth, the captain, who 
was annoyed by its squalling, put it abroad to nurse... .’’ 
(13) ‘* ‘Why,’ he said, ‘you have parishes, and what not, 
here in England. Egad! If a gentleman were called upon 
to keep all his children, there would be no living; no, stop 
my vitals! Croesus couldn’t stand it.’ ’’ (14) The boy, 
Master Tom, is thus separated from his real parents. 
Catherine is also soon deserted by the Count. ‘‘She 
had one cause to congratulate herself ... for the infant 
was safely housed under the care of a nurse to whom the 
captain was answerable.’’ (15) Although this statement, 
taken out of context, could lead the reader to believe that 
Catherine is happy to rid herself of her son, we must con- 
sider the fact that it is not Catherine who makes the state- 
ment, but Thackeray in his position as commentator on the 
action ; later Catherine herself will speak of her feelings for 
Master Tom. We must also consider Catherine’s position. 
Penniless, having failed in an attempt to pick up a new lover, 
she must return, unsure of a welcome, to her aunt in War- 
wickshire. She is in a precarious position and would there- 
fore naturally be grateful for the safety of the boy. 
Catherine succeeds in duping the good folk of Warwick- 
shire, and in a few months marries John Hayes and becomes 
an honest woman again. It is at this point that Thackeray 
strengthens the structural unity of Catherine by a second 
mother-and-son dualism. While on their honeymoon, Cath- 
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erine and Hayes are captured by a band of rogues who de- 
mand payment from Hayes’s parents for their son’s life. 
Mr. Hayes is reluctant to part with the demanded twenty 
guineas, but Mrs. Hayes overrules her husband’s objections. 
Then one of those incidents occurs which would seem badly 
out of place in what was merely a ‘‘Newgate novel’’ but 
which neatly fits into a plot based on the Oedipus theme. 
Mrs. Hayes herself delivers the ransom to the thieves for a 
reunion with her son. ‘‘And when she [Mrs. Hayes] im- 
plored him [the messenger] to let her ride behind him to 
her darling son, he yielded with a good grace, and off the 
pair set on John Hayes’s grey.’’ (16) ‘‘We shall not describe 
the meeting which took place between mother and son. The 
old lady wept copiously; the young man was really glad to 
see his relative. . . .’ (17) Thus, John Hayes’s mother—not 
his father—saves him when his honeymoon is interrupted by 
a band of thieves. 

After a few years of marriage, Catherine decides to re- 
cover her son. She waited until she had ‘‘obtained a com- 
plete mastery over her lord and master’’ and then ‘‘she de- 
termined . . . she would have her boy.’’ (18) Had Cather- 
ine expressed this desire any earlier, she would again have 
lost her ability to provide for the boy. Although Hayes knew 
that his wife had been Count von Galgenstein’s mistress, he 
had never been told of the existence of the child. Now, 
however, circumstances are right; Catherine maintains con- 
trol over the household, and Hayes will not thwart her. 

The boy in the meantime has been living with Billings, 
a blacksmith who represents the first substitute father in 
the novel. The theme of father-and-son conflict in Catherine 
first reveals itself here. Both Billings and Master Tom are 
eager to sever their relationship. Tom asserts, ‘‘I’d rather 
go to the than stay with you!’’ ‘‘ ‘Well, then, go thy 


ways,’ said Billings, starting up in a passion; ‘go thy ways for 
a graceless reprobate. . . .’’ (19) The boy is reunited with 
his real mother and at the same time accepts a second sub- 
stitute father in John Hayes. 

Master Tom is kept ‘‘under the especial care of his 
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mother; and, as may be imagined, he rather increased than 
decreased the accomplishments (20) for which he had been 
remarkable while under the roof of his stepfather.’’ (21) 
He ‘‘was supplied by a doting mother with plenty of pocket- 
money, and spent it with a number of lively companions of 
both sexes, at plays, bull-baitings, fairs, jolly parties on the 
river, and in suchlike innocent amusements.’’ (22) It is not 
surprising, however, to find that the boy gets along no better 
with Hayes than he did with Billings. 

There is a strong mutual hatred between the father and 
his foster son. Three passages give us a clue to the reason 
for this situation. In the first, Tom enters the Hayes’s kitchen 
and finds a convivial gathering about the kitchen table. 


‘A quart of brandy, Tom?’ said Dr. Wood. ‘ Your papa will 
run down to the cellar for it in a minute.’ 

‘I'll see him hanged first!’ cried Mr. Hayes, quite frightened. 
‘Oh, fie, now, you unnatural father!’ said the doctor. 

The very name of father used to put Mr. Hayes in a fury. 
‘I’m not his father, thank Heaven!’ said he. 

‘No, nor nobody else’s,’ said Tom. (23) 


This scene establishes Mr. Hayes as an ineffectual member 
of his own household. He is made fun of by his wife, his 
stepchild, and a family friend in a manner which suggests 
that this is a natural occurrence in the family. Furthermore, 
Hayes reveals his wish for Tom’s death and his fear for his 
own safety, while Tom in turn accuses his stepfather of 
impotency, of not having been able to father a child. 

A second telling scene which illuminates the hatred 
which exists between father and son occurs after Hayes has 
accused Catherine of ‘‘flaunting in tea-gardens, and ogling 
the men.”’ 


‘It’s a lie!’ shrieked Mrs. Hayes: ‘I went with Tom—yoru 
know I did; the boy wouldn’t let me rest till I promised to 
go.” 

‘Hang him, I hate him,’ said Mr. Hayes: ‘he’s always in 
my way.’ 

‘Hle‘s the only friend I have in the world, and the only being 
[ eare a pin for,’ said Catherine. (24) 
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Here Hayes expresses his annoyance at Tom’s continual 
presence in the house. ‘‘He’s always in my way’’ may refer 
to Hayes’s relationship with his wife; certainly Hayes and 
Catherine have not demonstrated any affection for each other 
since Catherine recovered her child. And Catherine in turn 
almost verifies this possible meaning for Hayes’s speech in 
her statement that Tom is the only being she loves. 

In a later passage the reader is told that Hayes feels his 
position in the household has been usurped by his stepson. 


If Hayes did not hate the mother, however, he hated the boy— 
hated and feared him dreadfully. He would have poisoned 
him if he had the courage; but he dared not: he dared not 
even look at him as he sat there, master of the house, in in- 
solent triumph. (25) 


Even Hayes admits that Tom has triumphed in the contest 
of who is to rule the house. 

And now, when the son has succeeded in usurping his 
step-father’s position as master of the house, Count von 
Galgenstein, Catherine’s first lover and Tom’s real father 
reappears. Both mother and son desire a reunion with the 
Count, so a plan is devised in which, dressed as a tailor’s 
delivery boy, Tom reveals his identity to his father. At the 
meeting between father and son, Tom declares: 


‘Well, then, my lord, you’re my father!’ 

Mr. Billings, when he said this, came forward to the count 
with a theatrical air: and flinging down the breeches of which 
he was the bearer, held out his arms and stared, having very 
little doubt that his lordship would forthwith spring out of 
bed and hug him to his heart .... His lordship did move, 
but backwards towards the wall, and began pulling at the 
bell-rope with an expression of the most intense alarm. 
‘Keep back, sirrah!—keep back! Suppose I am your father, 
do you want to murder me?’ (26) 


Out of context, the Count’s question would seem a queer one. 
Yet, in the light of the Count’s former attitude towards his 
son and that son’s attitude towards his foster fathers, it 
seems natural. In the ensuing conversation, the Count twice 
insults Catherine, and Tom twice replies ‘‘hotly’’ and ‘‘with 
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a great oath.’’ (27) Not until the Count speaks kindly of 
his former mistress is there any rapport between father and 
son, and even then Tom leaves his father, saying, ‘Well, he 
is an odd fellow, my father. . . .’ (28) 

The boy’s search for his real parents is now over. All 
that remains is for Thackeray to eliminate the second foster 
father. Catherine, Tom, and Dr. Wood plan Hayes’s death. 
Hayes is suspicious and prepares to flee, but Tom and Wood 
kill and dismember him. In a gaudy conclusion, Catherine 
and the Count, meeting to speak privately in a churchyard, 
see Hayes’s head perched at the top of a pillar. The ‘‘New- 
gate novel’’ ends, in keeping with Thackeray’s moral stric- 
tures, with the punishment of all its participants. 

Thackeray has thus contrived not merely a satire on 
criminal romance but a novel unified by one continuously 
reinforced theme. An orphan, separated when two months 
old from his real parents, spends the first few years of his 
life with a foster father whom he hates. The boy is then 
restored to his real mother and at the same time gets a second 
foster father whom he also hates. Upon the reappearance 
of the real father, mother and son together kill the second 
foster father, thereby reuniting the original family group. 
The theme of mother-and-son love is exemplified by Mrs. 
Hayes and John Hayes as well as by Catherine and Master 
Tom. A father-and-son conflict is shown between Tom and 
Billings, Tom and Hayes, and Tom and the Count. A matri- 
archal family pattern in which the mother alone takes re- 
sponsibility for rearing her son and in which the father takes 
a secondary role in the household is depicted three times: 
in the marriages of the senior Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Cat 
and John Hayes, and Mr. and Mrs. Billings. The Oedipus 
theme in Catherine is complete and helps provide structural 
unity for a seemingly formless ‘‘ Newgate novel.’’ 
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On Origins of Hatred Toward Negroes 
by 


Martin Reiser, Ed. D. 


There exists at the present time, as there has in the 
past, wide-spread feelings of hostility toward the Negro. 
Many explanations have been advanced in the attempt to 
account for this state of affairs, but a large proportion of 
these reasons seem to fall within the category of rationaliza- 
tion. These include explanations of a cultural, economic, 
or educational nature which do not adequately account for 
the extreme emotional nature of the conflict. 

One of the first steps in trying to reach an understanding 
of a problem is to uncover and identify the contributing 
factors. In this instance, many of the underlying causes are 
unconscious and are not readily accessible to conscious 
scrutiny. By applying psychoanalytic means of speculation, 
perhaps we can shed a ray of light on this ubiquitous prob- 
lem. Much of the enmity in regard to Negroes seems to 
be directed toward males. This is partly due to the fact 
that women in particular often feel attracted to men of a 
racially more primitive type and the unconscious jealousy 
that the perception of this attraction causes in men of the 
women’s own race leads to brutality and violence (5). In 
this connection, it is easier to assume aggression by Negro 
men than to admit the unpleasant possibility that Negro 
men may be sexually attractive to white women (3). Many 
of the abhorred characteristics commonly attributed to Ne- 
groes are contrary to the facts. The beliefs that they have 
huge genitals, are oversexed, and especially prone to assault 
are unfounded. In fact, studies show that broken homes, 
dependency, and fear create a passivity and impotence in 
Negro males to a very large extent (11). 
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The dictionary (14) reveals that Negro comes from the 
Spanish negro, meaning black. This derives from the Latin 
Niger, which is akin to the Greek Anigros, meaning unclean 
or base. Negro, then, means a black man and some mean- 
ings accorded black are: darkness, dirty, menacing, hostile 
and foreboding, devoid of moral light or goodness, outrage- 
ously wicked, evil or harmful as a result of sorcery or magic 
involving forbidden practices, proscribed, banned or boy- 
cotted. 

It is interesting that practically all of these meanings 
are expressions of conscious feeling toward the Negro. But 
what of the unconscious meaning? Words often derive their 
emotional content from experiences during childhood de- 
velopment (4). The affect connected with these experiences 
is later projected outward onto specific objects in the en- 
vironment and labeled so that it can be bound in the objects 
and controlled. We see this operating in primitive peoples 
where natural elements are anthropomorphized and imbued 
with supernatural powers. They then see the cause of most 
troubles as evil spirits and now can either gain their favor 
or escape from them (6). 

There seems to be in each individual’s development a 
phase which correspondents to that animistic stage in the 
primitive and remnants of this stage are retained and can be 
reactivated (7). These primitive, animistic ways of dealing 
with impulses in terms of the environment are largely deter- 
mined by psychobiological development. Conflicts which 
arise during the various psychosexual stages of development 
are repressed and only their derivatives are allowed into 
consciousness. Perhaps we can trace some of these conflicts 
and try to discover the connection they might have with the 
current question. 

During the oral stage of psychosexual development, part 
objects and later whole objects are internalized. Objects 
yielding pleasure are felt to be ‘‘good,’’ and objects produc- 
ing unpleasure are felt to be ‘‘bad.’’ Because night is the 
time when the good mother and the good breast disappear, 
producing unpleasure, night is felt to be ‘‘bad.’’ Night is 
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also the time when the child is isolated from his parents, 
and they engage in mysterious frightening activity. This con- 
nection of darkness retains in the unconscious its association 
with incestuous wishes. This seems to be the prototype of 
‘*bad’’ in association with darkness and the connection with 
frustration, anxiety and hostility which result. 

In the anal stage, toilet training is stressed and feces 
are objects of importance. The child is taught that feces 
are dirty and his original liking and pride for this body mate- 
rial turns to disgust. Because the fecal stick produces anal- 
erotic pleasure and because there is also gratification in giving 
or withholding this anal gift, some of the pleasure-feelings 
associated with feces are retained and the result is am- 
bivalence over this ‘‘black’’ substance. Magical thinking 
predominates at this time and thoughts are equated with 
deeds. But sexual or hostile wishes are also felt to be danger- 
ous and are considered thought-crimes which precipitate 
guilt feelings, anxiety and repression. All of these feelings 
are closely related on the basis of the cloaca theory. Since 
magical thinking is in close proximity to the ‘‘black’’ feces, 
omnipotence of thought can be experienced as a kind of 
sorcery or black magic. 

During the phallic phase of development, the Oedipus 
Complex is in bloom. Incestuous impulses, homoerotic feel- 
ings and masturbation are felt to be dirty and menacing by 
the harsh superego. These forbidden impulses must be 
kept safely confined to the ‘‘black pit’’ of the unconscious. 
These conflicts are strongly repressed during the latency 
period but at puberty there is a revivification of psychic con- 
flicts because of the maturation of the sex glands. The ego 
of the adolescent must now cope with the increased instinc- 
tual impulses (13). These confined urges exert pressure 
and to relieve this turgidity, projection is commonly utilized. 
In individuals where ambivalence is especially marked, ten- 
sion is eased, particularly from the hostile portion of the 
dammed-up impulses by detaching the affect from the self 
and applying it to others (12). 

Along with the externalization of the taboo feelings is 
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the need to bind the affect in a suitable object so that the 
object can then safely be treated with the hostility originally 
connected with the repressed impulses. It is at this time 
that the Negro is strongly cathected as the external symbol 
of the feared inner wishes. 

Jones (10) has described in detail the process whereby 
a repressed sexual wish is replaced by fear and morbid an- 
xiety. Three changes occur to the original wish: 1. love 
changes to sadism, 2. the event is feared rather than desired, 
and 3. the person to whom the wish relates is replaced by 
an unknown being. ‘‘The presence of the sadistic feature 
increases the difficulty of distinguishing the element of love 
and hate, of sexuality and hostility.’’ Jones emphasized the 
oedipal nature of these wishes in producing the terrifying 
symbols in nightmares. 

Negroes are suitable external symbols because of the 
association of sex and violence with black. The Negro is 
dark and mysterious, distant yet childlike and human. But 
the projected ‘‘dark’’ impulses are taboo and so colored 
people are also forbidden (1). 

It seems that homoerotic impulses are particularly diffi- 
cult to accept in one’s self, so they are deeply repressed. 
Reaction-formation occurs and the idea becomes, ‘‘I do not 
love him, I hate him.’’ This is similar to what happens in 
relation to Negroes. The conflict is externalized and com- 
plementary projection is used. ‘‘The reason I hate him is 
that he hates me. He is after me.’’ The next step in this 
involved mechanism is displacement and _ generalization. 
‘It isn’t only he that hates me and is against me, but it is 
the Negro (Jewish or Communistic) group that is after me.”’ 
These can be seen as substitute sexual symbols or as handy, 
socially-sanctioned scapegoats who account for the feeling 
that someone is persecuting (2). 

After the establishment of a scapegoat for feelings and 
impulses experienced as dangerous, comes the further elab- 
oration resulting from group psychology which leads to our 
present cultural situation. In order to lessen individual guilt 
feelings, people in a society take a scapegoat im common 
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so that the guilt can be shared by the group. The group 
superego is less severe than is the individual one and there 
is also added strength in the forming of a group ego. Giving 
the formula for the libidinal constitution of groups, Freud 
(8) says, ‘‘A primary group of this kind is a number of in- 
dividuals who have substituted one and the same object for 
their ego ideal and have consequently identified themselves 
with one another in their ego.’’ 

We now begin to see what has led to the present state 
of affairs. Negroes have become the external representatives 
of the individual’s own taboo unconscious impulses. But 
behind the taboo is the desire. The strength of the fear is, 
then, a measure of the force of the hidden wish. The Negro 
can also represent symbolically specific repressed impulses 
generating conflict in the individual. The intensity of the 
specific representation is determined by the degree and level 
of fixation. Because the Negro represnts externally the 
‘*black’’ contents of the feared unconscious, he is a con- 
venient target for most of the punitive measures which the 
person would ordinarily impose on himself. The need for 
whites to maintain superiority over the Negro is analogous 
to the ego’s need to remain in control of the id. 

That the Negro represents unconscious conflicts has 
been amply demonstrated in the psychoanalysis of individ- 
uals as well as in the analysis of dreams. This ‘‘ prejudice’’ 
seems to be fairly universal, varying, of course, with the 
intensity of individual intrapsychic conflict and the suitability 
of the Negro as a scapegoat. It includes Negroes themselves 
for the reasons already given and also because of the rein- 
forcement from other racial groups, as well as the tendency 
to identify with the aggressor in dissociating from an onerous 
situation. 

Because these highly emotional attitudes toward Negroes 
are unconsciously determined psychobiologically, it would 
seem to be an unrealistic aspiration to expect dramatic 
change, whether by revolution or by evolution. What might 
be hoped for is the gradual enlightenment of the individual 
through increased self-understanding so that the need for 
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the current type of defensive measure diminishes. ‘‘The 
fateful question of the human species seems to me to be 
whether and to what extent the cultural process developed 
in it will succeed in mastering the derangements of commun- 
al life caused by the human instinct of aggression and self- 
destruction’’ (9). 
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Abraham and the Covenant of the Pieces 


A Study in Ambivalence 


by 


Dorothy F. Zeligs, Ed.D. 


One of the most mystic experiences which Abraham un- 
dergoes in his relationship with God is in connection with 
the covenant of the pieces. It can best be described in the 
words of the Bible itself. (1) 


And He said unto him: ‘Take me a heifer of three years 
old, and a she-goat of three years old, and a ram of three 
years old, and a turtle-dove, and a young pigeon.’ And he 
took him all these, and divided them in the midst, and laid 
each half over against the other, but the birds he divided 
not. And the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, 
and Abram drove them away. And it came to pass, that, 
when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram; 
and lo, a dread, even a great darkness, fell upon him. And 
He said unto Abram: ‘ Know of a surety that thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them; and they shall afflict them four hundred years; and 
also that nation, whom they serve, will I judge; and after- 
ward shall they come out with great substance. But thou 
shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a 
good old age. 

And in the fourth generation they shall come back hither; 
for the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full.’ And it came 
to pass, that, when the sun went down and there was thick 
darkness, behold a smoking furnace, and a flaming torch that 
passed between these pieces. In that day the Lord made a 
covenant with Abram, saying: ‘Unto thy seed have I given 
this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates; ...’ ”’ 
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This episode seems to have occurred in a trance-like 
state of consciousness and thus is especially inviting to a 
psychoanalytic approach. Let us first turn briefly to an- 
thropology for information about the rite itself. Similar 
practices of this kind of sacrifice have been found among 
primitive peoples, both of the past and in the present. Their 
purpose, Frazer thought, was to add solemnity to a covenant 
made by contracting parties. The process usually consisted 
of dividing the victim in two and having the partners to the 
vow pass between the pieces. The meaning of this ceremony, 
he points out, lies in its retributive aspect. The party who 
fails to keep his part of the agreement will be cut into pieces 
like the victim. (2) . 

Among certain peoples, however, according to Robertson 
Smith, the ceremonial seems unrelated to the purpose and 
concept of retribution. (3) In these situations it resembles 
more the nature of a sacrifice made to a deity, with the motive 
of atonement and propitiation. Psychoanalytically, of course, 
there is a connection between these two purposes, especially 
when the ceremony is performed in direct relationship to 
a deity. Retribution can be avoided through acts expressing 
atonement. The specific nature of this form of ritual how- 
ever must give it some additional meaning. Though varied 
in form among different peoples, it is characterised by the 
concept of ‘‘passing through”’ parts of the animal. Robertson 
Smith says in this connection, ‘‘ . . . the parties stood be- 
tween the pieces, as a symbol that they were taken within 
the mystical life of the victim.’’ (4) This is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the psychological process of incorporation. 

Let us view Abraham’s experience first in the context 
of the biblical narrative. The Patriarch had just performed 
the valorous deed of rescuing Lot and his companions, who 
had been captured in a war between Sodom and the king- 
doms to the north. Abraham also succeeded in retrieving the 
rich spoils which the previous victors had seized during the 
campaign. When the grateful king of Sodom offered to re- 
ward him, Abraham refused ‘‘even so much as a shoe-latch- 
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et,’’ for he had acted only on behalf of his conscience in 
coming to the rescue of his brother’s son. 

But the reward which the Hebrew Patriarch refuses from 
the king comes instead from the Heavenly Father. For it is 
immediately after this event that God reveals Himself once 
more to Abraham, saying, ‘Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield, 
thy reward shall be exceeding great.’ And Abram said: ‘O 
Lord God what wilt Thou give me, seeing I go hence child- 
less, and he that shall be the possessor of my house is Eliezer 
of Damascus.’ ”’ 

God reassures Abraham, telling him that his heir would 
be a son of his own and that his descendents would be as 
countless as the stars. 

Why does Abraham need reassurance at this particular 
point? Why is it at this time that God appears to him in a 
vision and repeats His promise of a son and heir? 

The last occasion when an event of such magnitude took 
place was also in association with Lot, at the time when his 
nephew separated himself from Abraham and went to settle 
in the town of Sodom. Then also God promised the Patri- 
arch a son of his own. The sequence of events is now re- 
peated. Again, Abraham has to part from Lot, leaving him 
in Sodom to return to his own home west of the Jordan. 
This situation must have served as a reminder that now only 
Eliezer, his chief steward, not even a blood relative, remained 
as a potential heir. Moreover, the act of saving Lot must 
have evoked Abraham’s warmer feelings toward his kinsman. 
One whom we aid becomes closer to us. His fear, at this 
time, concerning his childlessness, an apprehension probably 
compounded by guilt for his own role in the earlier separa- 
tion from Lot, is explicable therefore in terms of the imme- 
diate situation. (5) 

Yet this fear of childlessness does not seem to be suffi- 
cient to call forth from God the intensity of reassurance con- 
tained in the words, ‘‘Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield, . . .’’ 
God here presents Himself as a Protector as well as the Be. 
stower of rewards. Abraham’s fear, therefore, must also con- 
tain an element of a more active kind in addition to the anx- 
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iety about what might not happen. We cannot doubt how. 
ever that the two fears were related, for Abraham’s response 
is in terms of his childlessness. The other aspect of his fear 
therefore must be that he would have a son, and that this sep 
would displace him in God’s love. In the light of this situa- 
tion, God’s first words to him are understandable because 
they express a reassurance first, and then a promise. God 
will be a shield to Abraham against the hostility of a son 
threatening to do him injury. 

One wonders however if even this compounded fear, 
that of not having a son and of having one, explains fully 
the intensity of Abraham’s anxiety as manifested in the 
quality of God’s reassurance. The words, ‘‘Fear not, Abram, 
I am thy shield,’’ would be appropriate only in a situation 
where anxiety close to panic was involved. It might be well 
therefore to look for other causes of Abraham’s unease. In 
the event which we view as having precipitated this episode, 
Abraham had to fight against kings in order to rescue Lot 
and his companions. Psychologically, he defeated the once- 
powerful fathers and took away from them the sons and the 
spoils of war. He was openly acting out here the basic con- 
flict of his life - his ambivalence toward the father. Abraham 
used force and violence against the father in behalf of a son, 
a gesture which must have taken great courage and resolu- 
tion, for his whole psychic tendency was to work out such a 
conflict along the lines of sublimation and compromise. But 
we see here Abraham’s strong sense of reality. The situation 
demanded immediate action and Abraham responded to this 
need. But the psychological aftermath was another matter. 
Abraham’s anxiety must have been aroused by his daring 
in being so aggressive to father-figures. God’s communica- 
tion to him at this time was not only the promise of an heir, 
but a reassurance of protection from the punitive retaliation 
of the father against whom he had been so hostile. ‘‘ Fear 
not, Abram, I am thy shield,’’ now seems entirely appropriate. 

Abraham’s increased anxiety at this time must also have 
increased his ambivalence. The latter soon manifests itself 
in the way he relates to God. Abraham is told to look up at 
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the heavens and see the stars, and is assured that his seed 
would be numberless. The Bible then says, ‘‘And he be- 
lieved in the Lord; and He counted it to him for righteous- 
ness.’’ In the very next verse, however, God also promises 
Abraham the land of Canaan as an inheritance, and this time 
Abraham demands proof that this would be so. Why does 
he express trust one moment and doubt the next? Perhaps 
the actual wording of the text may give us a clue. ‘‘And He 
said unto him: ‘I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur 
of the Chaldees, to give this land to inherit it.’ And he said: 
‘O Lord God, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit 
it?’ ”’ 

In the midst of the communication, when the promise of 
an heir has already been made and faith in this promise ex- 
pressed by Abraham, God suddenly introduces Himself as 
the Lord that brought him out of Ur and Who will, more- 
over, give him the Promised Land. What can be the meaning 
of this rather strange sequence? We must see it of course 
as a projection of Abraham’s fantasy. He dared to have faith 
in God and to hope for a son. But this trust in a father imago 
may have immediately evoked unconscious ambivalent feel- 
ings, which were further stimulated by the second promise 
God made, and then found expression in Abraham’s doubt. 
For this second promise, involving the inheritance of the land, 
with its underlying significance of forbidden Oedipal content, 
may have aroused anxiety in Abraham. He sees God sudden- 
ly in relation to his father Terah, who actually did bring him 
forth from Ur, thus taking him away from his native land. 
Abraham’s sudden distrust and his ambivalence toward the 
earthly father is displaced to the Heavenly One. God ac- 
cepts Abraham’s state of doubt and proceeds to convince 
him further through the covenant of the pieces. 

An untoward incident, clearly not a part of the ritual, 
occurs after Abraham has prepared the sacrificial animals 
and is awaiting the expected revelation. The Bible says, 
‘*And the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, and 
Abraham drove them away.’’ Such a happening could not 
have been unusual. Unless it had some meaning in this con- 
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text it would hardly have been recorded. The very casualness 
and brevity with which this detail is mentioned leads one 
to suspect that it has unconscious significance. So might a 
meaningful element in a dream be innocuously presented. 
The birds of prey swooping down over the bloody parts of 
the freshly-slain animals must have been an added factor in 
building up within Abraham a mood of apprehension and 
anxiety. He may already have identified himself uncon- 
sciously with the sacrificial animals on the one hand, and at 
the same time, have experienced aggression and guilt in the 
slaying of these creatures, which probably had totemic sig- 
nificance. Abraham may thus have reacted to the birds of 
prey with fears of being eaten, a projection of his own oral- 
aggressive wishes. The vulture as a mother symbol has been 
dramatized for us in Freud’s study of Leonardo da Vinci. 
(6) We are reminded that this bird was also a maternal 
deity of the ancient Egyptians with special significance as 
the phallic mother. Regressive castration fears may have been 
evoked in Abraham as a consequence of the anxious expect- 
ancy with which he must have awaited the coming of God. 
The act of driving off the birds of prey, in addition to 
its reality aspects, may have signified an effort on the part of 
Abraham’s ego to ward off the approaching experience of 
submission to a great and mysterious Power. But the defense 
does not succeed. Abraham falls into a deep sleep. Only then, 
when his defenses are loosened, do the strong affects of 
dread and darkness overtake him. Dread, in the sense of awe 
and fearfulness is associated with reverence and fear toward 
the Oedipal father and the ambivalent feelings toward him. 
In the graphic description, ‘‘lo, a dread, even a great darkness 
fell upon him,’’ the words dread and great darkness are used 
as equivalent terms. One gets the impression that the affect 
of dread is experienced here like a palpable thing, and that 
this mysterious thing is like a great darkness, which also seems 
to have a physical, or material quality. As in a nightmare, 
Abraham experiences Something descending upon him. This 
psychic drama occurs at the time when the setting sun em- 
braces the earth in the obscurity of night. We see here once 
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more Abraham’s tendency to respond with strong emotion to 
cosmic forces, and to project his feelings upon them. 

It is an interesting anomaly that the sun, symbol of the 
mighty father and source of all light, is experienced here as 
a great darkness. This darkness is reminiscent of the night, 
when the intrapsychic image of the father returns in sleep 
and dreams. The darkness may also symbolize a defense 
against the forbidden voyeurism toward the father and the 
fear of being seen by him. 

The fact, however, that Abraham allowed himself to 
sink into this trance-like state indicates that the positive ele- 
ments in the situation outweighed the negative. A man of 
strong will, he nevertheless gives himself over to this expe- 
rience with a trust that is greater than his fears. The feelings 
of dread that pass over him recall the religious emotion de- 
scribed by Rudolf Otto in regard to the mysterium tremendum. 
He says, ‘‘The daemonic-divine object may appear to the 
mind an object of horror and dread, but at the same time it 
is no less something that allures with a potent charm, and 
the creature, who trembles before it, utterly cowed and cast 
down, has always at the same time the impulse to turn to it, 
nay to make it somehow his own.’’ (7) 

The smoking furnace and the flame that pass between 
the pieces must indeed symbolize the Divinity. This mystical 
power is incorporated by the parts of the animals and thus 
renews the bond of unity between this symbolic representa- 
tion of Abraham and the God with Whom he covenants. 
Though physically inert and passive, the Patriarch allows 
himself to be possessed by the Spirit, thus showing his trust 
in God. This mystic experience may indicate Abraham’s 
feelings that submission to the Father-God must precede his 
own coming to power and fulfillment. 

In considering the details involved in this experience, 
the question arises about the choice of the animal victims. 
The ram, the heifer, and the goat are representative of the 
species which provided life and sustenance for the Hebrew 
nomads. They were therefore valued as a source of life, a 
common basis for the selection of sacrificial animals. How- 
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ever, the age and sex of the victims are carefully specified in 
the directions God gives to Abraham. All the quadrupeds 
were to be three years old. Animals of this age are in the 
early years of their sexual maturity, able to bring forth 
young. The repetition of the number three both in the quan- 
tity and the age may have a phallic significance. The query 
arises further of why one is a male and the other two, female. 
Again, one can only conjecture, basing the associations on 
symbolism and Abraham’s immediate life situation. Certain- 
ly the factor of male and female is meaningful here in terms 
of the definite instructions that were given. Abraham was 
concerned about producing an heir. Sarah, his wife, had 
been barren for many years. The two female animals of dif- 
ferent species may represent, in dream-like fashion, Abra- 
ham’s projected solution to his problem. In addition to his 
wife, he would take a concubine. And indeed, immediately 
after this event of the covenant of the pieces, the biblical 
narrative relates that Sarah offers him her Egyptian hand- 
maid, Hagar, as a substitute for herself. There is a tempta- 
tion to yield to whimsicality at this point and remark that 
Hagar was the goat. 

There is an interesting detail in the ritual described 
above that invites consideration. The large animals were 
divided but the two birds, the turtle-dove and the pigeon were 
not, as explicitly stated. What might this signify? Birds are 
phallic symbols and, as such, their remaining whole may ex- 
press the idea that castration was not involved. On an ego 
level, they may also indicate that Abraham maintained a cer- 
tain integrity, a separateness, even in this submissive expe- 
rience with God. As usual with symbolism in dreams, a 
condensation of meanings may be involved. In Jewish legend, 
the dove is a popular representation for the people of Israel. 
It is also said to symbolize the spirit of God, thus expressing 
here the union of the two parties to the covenant. 

The question of why there are two birds, and of dif- 
ferent species, arouses further speculation. Again, this factor 
could not be a matter of chance or whim. We may have here 
once more a picture of the combined parent, for the bird as 
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symbol can represent the mother’s breast as well as the 
father’s phallus. (8) The turtle-dove is especially known for 
her affectionate cooing, a sound that could be symbolic of 
the nursing mother. Thus the composite parental image ap- 
pears first as the predatory birds of prey and then reassur- 
ingly as the good, reproductive, nurturing, mother and father. 

The group of sacrificial victims could well represent the 
elements of a symbolic coitus and birth, significant of Abra- 
ham’s wish and hope in this covenant with God. The spiritual 
revitalization of Abraham, represented by the passage of the 
spirit of God through the parts of the animals, could signify 
also a physical rebirth, a regeneration of the reproductive 
powers necessary for the fulfillment of God’s promise. 

In this encounter of Abraham with God we see how 
the mother image tends to be subtly absorbed into the figure 
of the father, Abraham, the feminization of the latter taking 
place, however, on a spiritualized and idealized plane. Per- 
haps this process is an inevitable part of the development of 
ethical monotheism. The composite parental figure represents 
an effort at the solution of the Oedipal conflict. Since sexual- 
ity seems inevitably association with aggression on the part 
of the male, the kind of sublimation which leads to religion 
requires some modification of the aggression and therefore 
of sexuality. 

Dr. Barag of Israel comments in one of his studies, ‘‘In 
my opinion, the fundamental idea and veritable content of 
monotheism consists generally in the merging of father and 
mother into one person. . . . The intensely interesting ques- 
tion remains unanswered why and when the tendency started 
to repress the mother-goddess from the consciousness of the 
Jewish people.’’ (9) 

This Hebraic tendency toward a composite parental fig- 
ure is expressed earlier in the Bible. The picture of Abraham 
and the deep sleep that fell upon him brings to mind the 
story of Adam, for the very same words are used in relation 
to him too. ‘‘And the Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
the man.’’ Adam also can be seen as a combined parental 
imago, for out of his body came the material from which God 
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fashioned Eve. This process therefore started as early as the 
traditional beginnings of Judaism itself. 

Dr. Barag himself points out that the tendency toward 
a composite parental imago in Judaism was a way out of the 
Oedipal conflict. He makes this comment when discussing a 
similar development in Egypt in connection with the religion 
of Akhnaton, the pharaoh who, according to Freud, influenced 
so profoundly the monotheism of Moses. (10) Akhnaton re- 
jected Amon, the chief god of his father, and put in his place, 
the god Aton, whose visible representation was the sun. Aton 
was both father and mother to the Egyptian religious reform- 
er, according to a study of that pharaoh’s life made by Karl 
Abraham. (11) 

The need and the ability to achieve this form of com- 
promise must have taken place in an historical and social 
setting where the power of the father reached a certain peak. 
In Egypt, this situation was exemplified in the person of the 
pharaoh. In the nomadic life of the early Hebrews, it was 
the Patriarch, source of the power of life and death, who 
supplied the pattern for this imago. Such a father figure 
would tend to evoke both rebellion and the longing to submit. 
But this submission could take place without danger to the 
ego only if the father attained greatly idealized aspects and 
a certain degree of impersonality or abstraction. The latter 
quality could be achieved by projection onto cosmic forces. 
The former would involve the projection of a fairly mature, 
integrated superego. Karl Abraham remarks that the rebel- 
lion against the paternal power is sublimated into idealistic 
aspirations. (12) 

Thus far, in our analysis of the covenant of the pieces, 
we have dealt with the stage setting, as it were, and the cast 
of characters. But Abraham not only feels the Presence of 
God, he also hears the words of God. The prophecy and the 
promise that are revealed have a two-fold nature. The old 
ambivalence is again manifested. God predicts a period of 
slavery in Egypt for the people of Israel, saying, ‘‘ ‘Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict them 
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four hundred years; ... afterward shall they come out 
with great substance.’ ’’ He adds reassuringly, however, 
‘* ‘But thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be 
buried in a good old age.’ ”’ 

This pronouncement occurs during the ‘‘ great darkness’’ 
and the ‘‘dread’’ that has fallen upon Abraham. Then come 
the ‘‘smoking furnace and a flaming torch’’ that pass between 
the pieces. It is after this latter part of the experience that 
God makes the more positive aspect of His revelation, promis- 
ing Abraham the land of Canaan from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates for him and his descendants. 

Here we see again the backward and forward surge of 
negative and positive feelings. The seed of Abraham must 
be punished and purified before they win the land of Canaan. 
We can understand this prophecy as a projection of Abraham’s 
own feelings toward his sons and toward the feared parental 
image. It may also represent his identification with hostile 
sons and the consequent guilt and need for punishment, here 
safely projected onto his progency. 

Non-biblical folk-lore offers another version of what 
occurs at this period of Abraham’s history. It says that God 
appeared to him in order to comfort the Patriarch for the 
blood he had been forced to shed in the preceding battle 
when he rescued Lot and his companions. We have here 
an interesting confirmation of the importance of this sequence. 
It seems that Abraham had strong moral principles against 
such violence. God assures him that among his descendants 
there would be pious men who, like himself, would be a 
shield to their generation. God then offers him a rare priv- 
ilege, the right to ask for anything he wishes. 

How does Abraham utilize this opportunity? He replies, 
‘**Q Lord of the world, if in time to come my descendants 
should provoke Thy wrath, it were better than I remained 
childless. Lot, for the sake of whom I journeyed as far as Dam- 
ascus, where God was my protection, would be pleased to be 
my heir. Moreover, I have read in the stars, ‘Abraham, thou 
wilt beget no children.’ ’’ 


Thereupon God raised Abraham above the vault of the skies, 
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and He said, ‘‘Thou art a prophet, not an astrologer!’’ (13) 

Abraham’s sensitivity to the shedding of blood is psycho- 
analytically significant as a reaction formation, a defensive 
feeling which stresses the very opposite of the instinctual 
temptation which is present. Moreover, one wonders why 
Abraham is so self-defeating when he has an opportunity of 
assuring himself of an heir merely by stating his wish? This 
wish must have been uppermost in his mind, for he voices it 
in a negative form, asking God not to grant him what he most 
desires. His reason is that God might be displeased through 
the realization of such an ambition. Abraham is now ready 
to accept Lot as a substitute for a son of his own. 

This fear of God’s possible displeasure, which might be 
brought about by Abraham’s descendants, must refer to 
Abraham’s fear that God will be displeased with him if he 
dares to have a son. Moreover, Abraham does not seem too 
pleased with God’s prophecy of descendants who, because 
of their piety would also be a shield to their generation and 
thus take his place in God’s love. Perhaps Abraham is now 
ready to settle for Lot as an heir, for there was little danger 
that Lot could compete with him in righteousness. 

God does not accept Abraham’s resigned and submissive 
attitude. There is a touch both of humour and mild reproof 
in God’s reply, ‘‘Thou art a prophet, not an astrologer.’’ 
Legend dares here to achieve what is foreign to more sacred 
literature, endowing even God with a sense of humour. 

Abraham’s ambivalent feelings both toward a son and 
toward God are brought out in this brief folktale. He tries 
to defeat himself and God by denying himself what at the 
same time he wants most. But evidently he does so with the 
hope that having attempted such a renunciation, he would be 
rewarded by a more positive outcome of his wish. 

How does the concept of covenant enter into the biblical 
episode under discussion here? Perhaps it might be well to 
emphasize that the idea of covenant at that time expressed 
not only a specific agreement between two parties but also a 
more general relationship. (14) It indicated a bond of union, 
an acceptance into a group, similar to the initiation rites of 
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puberty, in the sense that one now belonged. But more 
specific aspects were clearly involved too, in Abraham’s 
covenant with God. The experience begins with Abraham’s 
demand for proof that God would fulfill His promise that his 
descendants would inherit the land of Canaan. The first step 
in this fulfillment would involve the birth of a son. 

How does God proceed to convince Abraham? The first 
step has to be taken by Abraham himself. He is told to 
prepare the sacrificial victims in accordance with God’s 
specific instructions. Abraham therefore must have enough 
trust in God to carry out the command. So the process starts 
with an act of obedience to God, indicative of Abraham’s 
basic confidence. The performance of sacrifice in itself al- 
ways connotes the idea of atonement, and thus relieves guilt. 
Abraham himself, lying upon the ground and falling into a 
deep sleep, expresses profoundly both trust and submission 
to Him, whose revelation he awaits. 

Evidently words alone were not convincing enough. God 
had uttered verbal reassurance and a promise earlier. What 
more did the Patriarch need and want? He desired to 
experience the very Presence of God in a reassuring fashion. 
So might a small child in the dark want to hold the hand of 
a loved but dreaded parent. 

After Abraham’s preparation of the sacrifice, his atone- 
ment, and submission, God takes the active role, passing 
between the pieces. Thus He accepts the offering and renews 
the bond between Himself and Abraham. He also adds a 
verbal prophecy to the dramatic manifestation of His Pres- 
ence. The covenant consists, first, in Abraham’s willingness 
to obey, to atone, and to submit. God’s share is to convince 
Abraham that He is there and present, therefore His words 
have authority. 

In the brief description of Abraham and the covenant 
of the pieces we get a condensation of meanings, such as 
one finds in dreams. But its basic theme is unmistakable. 
It shows Abraham in conflict about the father-son relation- 
ship and his effort to find a constructive solution. He ac- 
complishes the latter by dealing with both aspects of the 
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Oedipal problem, indicated by a growing trust in a parental 
imago and a repression of incestuous wishes. This process 
was accompanied by a decrease and a sublimation of ag- 
gressiveness and the acceptance of sexuality on a more 
mature basis. 

While much of the framework of the episode, such as 
the sacrificial rite of cutting victims in half, was common 
among primitive peoples, Abraham’s experience was dif- 
ferent and unique. Out of it came a leader with a stronger 
internalized superego, more prepared to meet his tasks with 
both a sense of reality and a stronger faith in a spiritual God. 
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The Childhood Story Preferences of 
Adolescent Finnish Girls* 
by 
Mary Jeffery Collier and Eugene L. Gaier (1) 


This is the seventh in a series of papers (Collier & Gaier, 
1958a, 1958b, 1959 ; Collier, in press ; Gaier & Collier, in press ) 
to deal with the psychological implications of childhood story 
preferences, as reported by subjects at different stages of 
development. The presnt study concerns 380 students en- 
rolled at the Girls’ High School in Pori, Finland, during De- 
cember of 1957. 

Subjects and Procedure 

All the students from the fifth to the ninth grades 
(N=284), who ranged in age from 14 to 20 years, as well 
as one class each of those students enrolled in the second, 
third, and fourth grades (N=96), ranging in age from 11 
to 16 years, served as subjects (Total N=380). Most of these 
girls, with a mean age of 15.85 years and a median age of 
15.84 years, were presumed to be adolescent. 

The subjects were asked by their headmistress (2) to 
name and summarize their favorite childhood story and to 
answer a series of questions about it. The headmistress re- 
ported that the girls seemed surprised, at first, by her re- 
quest but interested and conscientious in responding to it; 
she provided the following background information. Most 
of the subjects lived in a small town or in the country. Even 
the oldest girls had no apparent memory of the events of 
World War II but all the girls seemed clearly to recall the 
Finnish postwar crises and attendant shortages of food and 
clothing. Eleven had lost their father during the war. 


*Read at American Psychological Ass. Sept. 1960, Chicago. 
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Results and Discussion 

The Favorite Story 

Most of the stories named by the subjects, in response 
to the question, ‘‘ What was your favorite story as a child?’’, 
were fairy tales (Table 1). Especially favored were what 
Arbuthnot (1957) calls the ‘‘tales of old magic’’, tales an- 
onymously composed in remote times, collected or re-told 

Table I 


Favorite Childhood Stories of Pori High School Girls 
(N—380) 


Title Classification Frequency 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs Fairy tale 66 
Little Red Riding Hood Fairy tale 62 
Cinderella Fairy tale 51 
Sleeping Beauty Fairy tale 46 
Hansel and Gretel Fairy tale 15 
The Ugly Duckling Fairy tale 10 
The Little Mermaid Fairy tale 7 
Piaivikki, The Story of a Princess Fairy tale 6 
Peppi Longslipper Fairy tale 6 
The Wild Swans Fairy tale 6 
The Pearl of Adalmina Fairy tale 5 
Tales of Master Brownie Fairy tale 5 
Snow White and Rose Red Fairy tale 3 
The Little Mateh Girl Fairy tale 3 
Lily of the Valley Fairy tale 3 
The Key of the Heart Fairy tale 2 
Story of a Girl with Glass Shoes Fairy tale 2 
Aladdin and The Magic Lamp Fairy tale 2 
Seven Small Kids Fairy tale 2 
The Girl and the Death Fairy tale 2 
The Pearl Crown of Marjaana Fairy tale 2 
The Envious Sisters Fairy tale 2 
The Birch and the Star Fiction 2 
Miscellaneous stories mentioned Fairy tale 64 
once each * Fiction 6 


Total — 380 


*Stories mentioned once each were: 1. Fairy tales: The Pearl of 
the Truth, The Old Woman and the Lucky Paw, Story of a Child, Story 
of a Fairy, Three Sisters, The Being, The Secret of Hukkasaari an 
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by a known author. The five most popular stories were ‘‘tales 
of old magic’’ and, together, accounted for almost two-thirds 
(N=240; 63.15%) of all the story choices: Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs (N=66), Little Red Riding Hood 
(N=62), Cinderella (N=51), Sleeping Beauty (N=46), and 
Hansel and Gretel (N=15), in that order of frequency. 
These five tales, except Perrault’s Sleeping Beauty, of which 
Arbuthnot (1952) presents the English version by Andrew 
Lang, may be found in the English (1944) and in the Fin- 
nish (1952) collections of the Grimm tales. 

From further information made available by the school’s 
headmistress, it would seem that at least the first four of 
these fairy tales were not only favorites of these subjects in 
childhood but generally popular for school festivals, Christ- 
mas programs and professional presentations, often in the 
form of plays by Topelius (1947). For example, Cinderella 


Island, The Queen of the Moon, The Real Princess, The Nightingale, 
The Ice Princess, Fairy Tales of Poppy, The Real Bride, Calif in the 
Cage, The Magic Whistle, The Black Raven, Rosemary and the Son 
of the King, The Pearl of the Sea, Petri and the Witch, The Prisoners 
of the Fogswamp, The Red Shoes, Star Eyes, The Sisters Ida and 
Ada, The Princess Who Wouldn’t Eat Oatmeal, Drop-Lisa A Girl, The 
Stone with Seven Holes, Sinbad the Sailor, The Gold Curl, The Christ- 
mas Present of the Fisherwife, The Three Elves, Little Pirko Koivunen 
A Girl, The Butterbuck Boy Who Ate Too Much Butter, The Shoes 
from the Skin of a Flea, The Magic Mirror, The King as a Rugmaker, 
The Death of the Mountain Troll, The Magic Flute, The Star Coins, 
The Story of a Girl and a Boy Named Kaija and Keijo, The Summer 
That Never Came, Pinochio, Tom Thumb, The Adventures of Two 
Orphan Boys, Story of a Boy and an Elf (no title), The Girl Who 
Trod on the Loaf, When I Grow Up, Joro-Jukka, The Girl Who Grew 
Up in a Barrel, The Simpleton, The Cat Without a Tail, Pussycat’s 
Journey to the Land of Happiness, Little Tiny, Three Bears, The Story 
of the White Mouse, The Poodle, The Christmas Story of the Mill- 
Elf, Three Small Kids, Olle the Squirrel, Pella the Ant, The Story 
of a Fox, Three Little Pigs, The Poem of a Princess Who Changed 
to a Witch, The Elf, Home Sweet Home Picture Book. 2. Fiction 
Stories: The Black Pearls, The Orphan from East Karelia, The Hid- 
den Hut, The Story of a Small Girl in 1900, Ann, The Little Chicken 
Maiden, Little Heidi. 
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and Sleeping Beauty had been shown locally in the past five 
years under circumstances such that the subjects, now in 
the sixth and seventh grades, might not only have seen but 
even participated in them. The public theaters in nearby 
Helsinki had presented Cinderella and Sleeping Beauty dur- 
ing the preceding months of 1957 while the Finnish Opera 
and University Theater, in Helsinki, had shown Cinderella 
and Haagan Niyttimé had presented Little Red Riding Hood. 
Walt Disney’s version of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
had been shown locally, too, and some music from it had 
been used in the school’s physical education classes. 
Popular among the tales of ‘‘new magic’’ (Arbuthnot, 
1957), modern fairy tales created by a known writer, were 
those by Scandinavians. Almost one-tenth (N=31; 8.2%) 
of the girls named, as their childhood favorite, one of the 
following tales by the Dane, Hans Christian Andersen: (3) 
The Ugly Duckling (N=10), The Little Mermaid (N=7), 
The Wild Swans (N=6), The Little Match Girl (N=3), The 
Little Princess (sometimes called The Princess and the Pea) 
(N=1), The Nightingale (N=1), The Red Shoes (N=1), 
Little Tiny (N=1), and The Girl Who Trod on the Loaf 
(N=1). Lindgren’s (1954) Swedish tale of modern magic, 
Peppi Longslipper (N=6) was chosen, by at least one ad- 
mirer of this story according to her own report, partly because 
she also enjoyed the Finnish Radio Corporation’s weekly 
presentation of the adventures of Peppi, strongest girl in the 
world. Preferred tales of ‘‘new magic’’ by Finnish writers 
included those by Somersalo (195la, 195lb), Story of 
Paivikki, A Princess (N=6), and Tales of Master Brownie 
(N=5) and by Swan (1951), The Girl and the Death (N=2), 
Story of a Child (N=1), and Story of a Fairy (N=1). 
Responses to the request, ‘‘Give a brief synopsis of this 
story’’, revealed that, generally, the subjects recalled their 
favorite story in considerable detail and with some apparent 
accuracy in so far as the writers were able to check the story 
summaries against the appropriate story texts. However, as 
might be expected, individual distortions or deletions some- 
times occurred in the summaries, suggestive of personal fac- 
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tors in the story’s selection. Thus, in summaries of The Wild 
Swans, the reported number of swans sometimes varied from 
Andersen’s eleven, as if there were some personal basis for 
the error or for a retrospective confusion of the story, in 
this regard, with some other tale, like Grimm’s Six Swans or 
Asbjérnsen’s Twelve Wild Ducks. 

Highly personal story associations were sometimes quite 
openly mentioned in connection with the story summaries, for 
example by some of the 11 girls who had lost their father 
during the war. One of these girls referred to her father’s 
death while establishing the date of first hearing her favorite 
story, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, as July 19th, 1944. 
One described the heroine of her story, The Orphan of East 
Karelia, as cared for by Finnish soldiers in East Karelia 
where her father had fought before his death. Another made 
reference to her father’s death in describing with apparently 
great empathy, the efforts of the two children in her favorite 
story, The Birch and the Star, to re-locate their home and 
parents by the position of a tree, following the earlier war 
of 1808 - 1809. 


The Story’s Appeal in Childhood and Adulthood 


The question, ‘‘What was most appealing to you about 
the story as a child?’’, was introduced early in the question- 
naire to minimize the suggestive effect, upon the answers 
to this important question, of the other questionnaire con- 
tent. The form of the answers varied both from subject to 
subject and story to story but, in general, they implied that 
the nature of the favorite story’s childhood appeal was gen- 
erally the same, in at least one respect ; these preferred stories 
apparently tended to provide for the child’s vicarious in- 
stinctual gratification, in line with Friedlander’s (1942) 
characterization of stories popular in pre-latency. Since it is 
not feasible here to discuss the responses made to this ques- 
tion for all the stories chosen, the replies concerning the most 
popular story will be summarized below, as examples. 

The subjects cited, as appealing about the most popular 
(Total N=66) story, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
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story features usually related to some dramatic expression 
of hate and the destructive impulses or of love and creativity 
or restitution. Most often mentioned was the evil behavior 
toward Snow White of the wicked stepmother (Total N=36) 
as such (N22), or in conjunction either with the goodness 
of Snow White (N=4), the dwarfs N=2), and the hunter 
(N=1) or with the stepmother’s punishment and death 
(N=7) Snow White (Total N=14) was mentioned most 
frequently, after the stepmother, as awakened from death by 
the loving prince (N=9), suffering at the hands of the step- 
mother (N=2), remarkable for her beauty and goodness 
(N=2), and enjoying her unspecified, ultimate fate (N=1). 
Also cited were the kindness and devotion to Snow White 
of the sometimes amusing dwarfs (N=7) ; the magic mirror 
(N=1); the happy ending after difficulties, presumably as 
a pleasing story-telling device (N=2) ; and the morally grati- 
fying victory of good over bad (N=1). Only one subject 
said she could not recall the most appealing feature of this 
story in childhood while four did not answer the question 
(N=15). 

Thus, as they did also with most of the other less popular 
tales, the subjects pointed to ways in which the most popular 
story, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, apparently pro- 
vided for the vicarious expression of their aggressive and 
libidinal impulses but in a story context likely to make this 
expression acceptable to conscience, to parents, and to so- 
ciety. On the surface, as in Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, the stories tended to portray a young heroine who 
was, herself, a model of impulse control despite great provo- 
cation to the contrary, especially from a persecuting step- 
mother with enormous destructive power. The heroine’s re- 
ward for her good behavior was to receive protection, often 
from near-murder, from kindly older male figues and then 
to be claimed in marriage by a young prince, often with 
peculiar restorative powers, who loved her for her beauty 
and closely related great virtue. Although the heroine’s 
enemies, usually a stepmother, were never destroyed at the 
instigation of the innocent and passive heroine, they often 
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met some dreadful fate in her presence through their own 
perfidy or at the hands of the heroine’s protectors. Judging 
from the subjects’ sometimes apologetic reports, the death 
of the stepmother in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
seemed not only more harrowing and more vividly portrayed 
but more final and perhaps more vicariously satisfying than 
the punishment provided for the heroine’s enemies in some 
of the other favorite stories. This feature, justified as it was 
by the stepmother’s repeated attempts against the heroine’s 
life, might have contributed to the story’s special popularity. 

The subjects did not always specify, as most appealing, 
story features thought by Peller (1958) to be especially at- 
tractive to girls as derivatives of universal, feminine, oedipal- 
stage fantasies but the preferred stories were actually well 
provided with these features. With their wicked stepmoth- 
ers; their concealed identities or dwelling places; their pro- 
clivity for being completely unconscious at the advent of 
the hero as in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs or uncon- 
scious at least of such things as the identity of the wolf in 
Little Red Riding Hood and the passage of time in Cinderel- 
la; and/or their improvement in health, wisdom, or beauty ; 
the preferred stories tended to elaborate upon at least one, 
sometimes all, of Peller’s themes of orphanhood, secrets, en- 
counters with a man while unconscious, asleep, or dizzy, and 
improved physical condition. 

The question, ‘‘What is most appealing about the story 
now?’’, was separated from the question, just discussed 
above, in order to facilitate the subjects’ necessary shift in 
time-set, before answering; however, a discussion of the an- 
swers to it seems most meaningful here. Generally, the an- 
swers indicated that the story’s present appeal often was, 
or was said to be, different from that experienced in child- 
hood. Less attention was now given, or at any rate reported, 
to what had previously seemed to be the story’s instinct- 
gratifying features. The story’s literary merits and its so- 
called ‘‘moral truths’’ were now more frequently stressed ; 
in more cases than before, the question was simply not an- 
swered. 
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In answering this question about the most appealing 
features now of the most popular (Total N=66) story, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, the adolescent girls who chose 
it mentioned again, as for childhood, such story features as 
(a) the evil behavior toward Snow White of the wicked 
stepmother (Total N=23) as such (N=14), or in conjunction 
either with the goodness of Snow White (N=1), the dwarfs 
(N=1), the hunter (N=1), and the animals (N=1) or 
with the stepmother’s punishment by death (N=3) or her 
frustration in attempting to kill Snow White (N=2) and 
(b) Snow White’s (Total N=8) rescue from death by the 
prince (N=7) and beauty and goodness (N=1). However, 
these destructive or partially destructive behaviors were cited 
somewhat less frequently than before while more construc- 
tive or benign activities were cited relatively more often, 
such as the loving behavior of the dwarfs (N=11) and the 
animals (N=2) toward Snow White, the story’s fine literary 
qualities (N=4), and its moral ‘‘truths’? (N=7). With rela- 
tively greater frequency, too, the subjects replied that they 
did not know (N=2), found nothing appealing (N=1), 
wrote illegibly (N=1), or simply failed to answer (N=7). 

Thus, the greatest appeal of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, like most of the other favorite stories, was less often 
in adolescence than in early childhood attributed to story 
features apparently associated with vicarious and somewhat 
primitive instinctual gratification. Instead, at the later stage, 
there was a relatvely greater tendency to mention story fea- 
tures of a more moral or perhaps sublimated character or to 
evade the question, perhaps because of the relatively greater 
strength, at the later stage of development, of secondary com- 
pared to primary process thinking. 


Important Story Characters 

In response to the question, ‘‘Who was the most impor- 
tant male character to you in the story?’’, almost one-half 
(49.7% ) of the girls mentioned a young man, often a ro- 
mantic prince. About one-third (32.6% ) mentioned an older 
man, usually a protective figure, like the dwarfs in Snow 
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White and the Seven Dwarfs, or like the kindly hunter in 
the same story and in Little Red Riding Hood. The remainder, 
about one-fifth (17.7% ), failed to answer the question. Thus, 
for these subjects, favorite stories were chosen in which an 
older, usually protective, male was reported to be important 
almost as often as was a younger, romantic male character. 

In answering the question, ‘‘Who was the most impor- 
tant female character?’’, over three-quarters (80.8% ) of the 
girls mentioned a girl or young woman, often a princess or 
a woman of noble birth. Only about one-tenth (11.8%) 
mentioned an older woman, usually a stepmother, witch or 
bad fairy. The remainder, less than one-tenth (7.4%) failed 
to respond. For these subjects, favorite stories were there- 
fore chosen in which the leading female character was strik- 
ingly often reported to be young. Older feminine figures 
were seldom reported as important story characters and, 
when they were, they were usually evil, malevolent individu- 
als. The subjects seemed to be more able or less reluctant to 
identify the most important female, compared to the most 
important male story characters, judging from the fact that 
about twice as many subjects failed to answer questions 
about the latter as about the former. 


The Story Ending 

Replies to the question, ‘‘What kind of ending did the 
story have?’’ usually elicited from the subjects factual de- 
tails about the story’s ending which were consistent with 
their synopsis. Answers to the question, ‘‘Was it a happy 
ending? Yes .. No... Can’t Recall. .’’, revealed that 
only nine of the 380 subjects (2.0%) judged their favorite 
stories to have unhappy endings. The remainder, an over- 
whelming majority, reported that the preferred stories had 
happy endings. 

Of those nine subjects who chose, as favorites, stories 
with unhappy endings, three selected Andersen’s The Little 
Match Girl while the other six each chose different stories. 
Two of these girls ambivalently protested that they did not 
think young children should hear stories like their unhappily 
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ending favorites. In this connection, it may be noted that 
the unhappily ending but favorite stories had been encount- 
ered one io four years earlier than the age for which their 
admirers deemed them appropriate. 

Thus, the preferred stories usually ended happily. Per- 
haps, with few exceptions, having a happy ending had there- 
fore been a crucial factor in the story’s selection as a favorite. 
But possibly, instead, stemming as the stories did from early 
childhood when stories ending unhappily might have been 
withheld from the subjects for protective reasons, the stories 
in this respect were simply characteristic of the early child- 
hood story repertoire. 


Who Else Considered This a Favorite Story When You 
Were a Child? 

In answer to this question, almost one-half (49.7%) of 
the subjects named a peer, without apparent discrimination 
on the basis of sex; the peer in question was a sibling, play- 
mate, or cousin in that order of frequency. Older relatives 
were named less frequently, that is by slightly more than 
one-tenth (12.1%) of the subjects; these older relatives 
were more than five times as often older females as they 
were older males. A few subjects (2.4%) said that the child- 
hood favorite had not then been the favorite of anyone else 
while over one-third (35.8%) simply failed to answer this 
question. 

In short, then, peers were mentioned by about half the 
subjects as having story tastes similar to their own, perhaps 
thereby implying that peers of either sex were often a source 
of influence upon the subjects’ own story preferences. How- 
ever, the story tastes of their elders were apparently seldom 
similar to their own; when they were similar, they were 
usually attributed to an older feminine rather than masculine 
relative. More than one-third of the subjects implied that 
they were relatively independent of others’ tastes in their 
childhood selection of a favorite story by stating that their 
own preferences at that time were unlike those of anyone 
else or by ignoring the question. 
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Age of Encountering the Story 

For those subjects who answered the question, ‘‘At 
what age did you first hear this story?’’, the average age 
given was 5.59 years. Thus, about two-thirds (66.6%) of 
all the subjects attributed their first encounter with the pre- 
ferred story to the six-or-pre-six-year period, presumably the 
oedipal stage. Another one-fourth (24.2%) attributed it to 
the seven-to-nine-year, usually the seven-year, period perhaps 
in the latency phase. A few (3.2%) said that they could not 
recall while the remainder (6.0%) did not reply. 

It would seem, therefore, that the great majority of 
these subjects had encountered their favorite childhood story 
in the latter part of the oedipal stage. Most of the others 
had apparently done so in early latency. 


Appropriate Age for the Story 

In response to the question, ‘‘For what age do you 
think this story is appropriate?’’, the subjects, generally, 
were of the opinion that the preferred story was suitable for 
children slightly older than they had been when they first 
encountered it. Compared to the 66.6% of the subjects 
who said they first encountered the preferred story in the 
six-or-pre-six-year-period, only 53.4% now considered it 
appropriate for this age range. Compared to the 24.2% who 
said they encountered it in the seven-to-nine, especially in 
the seven-year stage, a few more (28.1%) now said it was 
suitable for this later period but now usually in the later 
instead of in the earlier years of this age range. The re- 
mainder, almost one-fifth (18.5%) now said the preferred 
story was suitable for a child older than nine years, that is 
for an age older than that at which any subject had actually 
encountered the story concerned; of these, 11.3% said that 
it was suitable for any age. 

It would seem, therefore, that the subjects were, or saw 
themselves as, precocious in their encounter with the pre- 
ferred story, judging from their reports of encountering it 
at an age usually younger than that for which they said 
they considered it to be suitable. Perhaps the preferred 
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story was attractive to these subjects in the early years partly 
because, even then, it seemed to be suitable for someone old- 
er. If so, especially since the subjects were then apparently 
in or near the oedipal stage, the story selection might have 
been partially determined by what Peller (1954) considers 
to be the major ‘‘deficiency anxiety’’ of the oedipal child, 
namely, ‘‘I cannot enjoy what grownups enjoy.’’ Therefore, 
their liking for stories which, retrospectively at any rate, 
seemed suitable for someone older might have been partly 
based upon what Peller describes as a characteristic ‘‘com- 
pensatory, oedipal fantasy’’, ‘‘I am big; I can do as big people 
are doing.’’ 
Story Illustrations 

In response to the questions, ‘‘Did it have pictures? 
Yes .. No... Don’t Recall . . ?’’, and ‘‘If yes, were they: 
In black and white? . . In Color? . . ’’, almost three-fourths 
(72.9%) of the subjects stated that the favorite story had 
colored pictures while almost one-fifth (17.4%) attributed 
to it, instead, black and white pictures. Comparatively few 
subjects replied that they could not recall (7.3%) or said 
that the favorite story definitely did not have pictures (2.4%). 

Thus pictures, usually in color, apparently tended to be 
present in these favorite childhood stories or were attributed 
to them, retrospectively, perhaps through the halo effect. 
However, since these preferred stories seem to have been 
first encountered in early childhood, when story-fare is so 
often profusely and colorfully illustrated, it is difficult to be 
sure that their having pictures, colored or otherwise, was a 
crucial factor in their selection. 


The Story’s Present Status 

When asked, ‘‘Is this still the childhood story you like 
best? Yes ..No.. Uncertain . .”’, the great majority of 
the subjects (69.7%) said ‘‘yes’’, about one-fourth (27.4% ) 
said ‘‘no’’, and the remainder (2.9%) did not reply. Thus, 
there appeared to be either considerable agreement for over 
two-thirds of the subjects between the childhood and adoles- 
cent evaluations of the preferred childhood story or a need 
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felt by most of the subjects to present such an appearance of 
consistency. 


Conclusions 


In this study, 380 presumably adolescent Finnish girls 
tended to select, as their favorite childhood story, some one 
of the fairy tales well known not only in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries, where many of them seem to have 
originated, but also in other countries, including those that 
are English-speaking. A conspicuous theme, especially in 
the most popular stories, was that of a victimized young 
heroine, in conflict with a powerful, hostile, older woman; 
protected from near death by a kindly, older man but oc- 
casionally by a kindly, older woman or ingenious brother ; 
and ultimately, claimed in marriage by a handsome prince 
of rather vague identity, with special restorative powers, and 
admiration for her virtue and beauty. 

‘this theme is strikingly reminiscent of the girl’s oedipal- 
stage fantasies about the hated and feared, as well as the 
loved and needed, mother; about the father whose love is 
coveted, whose craved protection would make that of the 
mother less crucial, and whose conflict with the envied mother 
is greatly desired; and about ultimate, adult gratification 
with a man conceived of as admiring, protective, and valuing 
impulse-control like the idealized father, rather than as 
sexually demanding. First encountered as these stories ap- 
parently were in the late oedipal stage and retrospectively 
evaluated by the subjects during adolescence when oedipal- 
stage conflicts are often revived, they might well have served 
the subjects as a welcome stimulus for the projection of their 
own oedipal-stage conflicts. Perhaps, as such, the stories 
seemed especially safe because they not only provided 
catharsis for feelings, probably difficult to control at that 
early stage and forbidden by the parents and developing 
conscience, but also presented a ready-made and happy reso- 
lution of the whole vicariously aroused oedipal conflict. Thus 
they may have provided the subjects with not only a sort of 
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temporary relief but perhaps also with a constructive taste 
for mastery of their conflict. In addition, since the stories 
were probably presented to the child by an adult; were likely 
viewed, therefore, as adult creations; were apparently some- 
times cherished by the very women relatives toward whom 
so much hostility and dependency were probably felt; and 
were often the favorites of peers, they might, as such, have 
seemed to the subjects peculiarly sanctioned not only as a 
means of vicarious impulse expression but also a source of 
ideals about impulse-control. 

Several aspects of the data strongly support this notion 
that the subjects’ preference for the favorite story might 
have been partly a function of its convenient provision for 
both vicarious catharsis and mastery of components of the 
oedipal conflict, in particular. First, the subjects identified, 
as most appealing, story features and, as most important, 
story characters, strongly reminiscent of the girl’s oedipal- 
stage fantasies, objects, strong feelings, and struggle for a 
mastery of these. Second, the outcome of the favorite story 
was almost unanimously described by the subjects as happy ; 
even if unhappy, the outcome of the story seemed to have 
been, at least individually, gratifying. Third, the subjects 
usually attributed their first encounter with the preferred 
story to their own, oedipal-stage early years although con- 
sistently they stated that the story was more suitable for a 
child slightly older. This difference might have implied that 
the subjects considered, in some sense, that the story was 
not fully utilized, perhaps its fantasied mastery of the oedipal 
conflict not personally achieved, until a few years later. 
Fourth, perhaps appropriately, or perhaps simply representing 
strong, associated feelings, colored illustrations were usually 
ascribed to the favorite story. Fifth, the preferred story was 
usually described by the subjects as, at present, also their 
favorite story for children but for different reasons than those 
accounting for its childhood preference. Perhaps, in this 
connection, the story had been of enough personal signifi- 
cance to remain attractive, justified later as such for reasons 
which has changed with the subjects’ changing self-concept. 
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Sixth, autobiographical material of a highly personal na- 
ture, such as that relating to the father’s death, was some- 
time volunteered by the subjects in completing the ques- 
tionnaire as if recalling the story served to tap deep asso- 
ciated feelings which again, as formerly, claimed expression. 

It seems more than a mere coincidence that Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, epitomizing as it does the general 
story features just discussed, was not only the most popular 
story, among the childhood favorites of the subjects in the 
present study, but also the most popular, among the current 
favorites, of the girls who participated in Bruhn’s (1944) 
study of all the Swedish-speaking children in the Helsinki 
elementary schools, in the spring of 1939. This fairy tale 
was also apparently popular with these two groups to about 
the same extent: in childhood with 17.3% (N=—66 of Total 
N=380) of the present study’s adolescent subjects and, cur- 
rently, with 18.3% (N=128 of Total N=—698) of Bruhn’s 
elementary school girls, despite an age differential which 
would preclude any overlap in the membership of the two 
groups. Consistent, too, were the findings of an unpublished 
study conducted by the writers among women students at 
the University of Helsinki, in the spring of 1958. These data 
revealed that Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs had ap- 
parently been the greatest childhood favorite with an even 
larger proportion, 24.0% (N=38 of Total N=158), of the 
Finnish women university students, some of whom might 
possibly have participated in Bruhn’s study. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting that Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs was reported to be the most popular child- 
hood story favorite with the comparatively small group of 
men students at the University of Helsinki (N=20 of Total 
N=85; 23.5%), as well as with the young University of 
Helsinki women students although it was not particularly 
popular with the boys in Bruhn’s study (N=8 of Total 
N=683; 1.2%). Perhaps this difference between the men 
and the boys might be accounted for by the different char- 
acter of the comparatively smaller and more educationally 
selected university, compared to the elementary school, 
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group. Or perhaps it was simply a function of the greater 
freedom felt by the university men, compared to the elemen- 
tary school boys, to admit a preference for this romantic 
fairy tale, popular with young women and girls. 

A strong, feminine preference for Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs was also observed (Collier & Gaier, 1958a, 
1958b) among American university women with whom, how- 
ever, the story ranked as second rather than first favorite. 
Thus, Snow white and the Seven Dwarfs was chosen by 
15.6% of the American college women (N=17 of Total 
N=109) compared to the 29.4% of the same group (N=32 
of Total N=109) who gave priority to Cinderella, perhaps 
for partly cultural reasons as elsewhere hypothesized (Collier, 
in press). No preference for Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs was evidenced among the Finnish-speaking elemen- 
tary school children in Helsinki recently studied by the writ- 
ers (Gaier & Collier, 1960). Fewer in number, older, and 
Finnish, rather than Swedish-speaking, compared to Bruhn’s 
group, these girls, unlike those studied by Bruhn, and unlike 
the girls in the present study and the women in the other 
studies cited, made no mention whatsoever of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs as a childhood favorite, whether be- 
cause of a changing vogue with regard to this story or be- 
cause of a characteristically late-latency rejection of things 
found appealing in the earlier, oedipal years but again ac- 
ceptable, as such, in adolescence and early adulthood. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Arrangements were made for collecting these data while the junior 
author was visiting Fullbright Lecturer, The University of Helsinki, 
1957-1958. 
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A currently available Finnish translation of the Andersen tales 


is that of Maila Talvio (1951). 
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